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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS 


For the Weekly Magazine. 

[The Editor has been favored with a 
fight of the manufcript copy of an 
original, unpublifhed work, euatitled 
Travels through the state of New-York, 
&e.&e, by Dogor Barron, from w hich 
he has been permitted to make the fol- 
lowing extratt. } 

LARGE ?IMBER—NATIONAL 
PREFUDICES.~ 


I HAVE frequently hinted at the 
aes fize of the timber which I ob- 
erved -in the courfe of my journey. 
It is certain that the trees of different 
kinds do often acquire an enormous 
ftature, fuch as would fatisfy even 
Mr. Du Pauw, that the climate and 
foil of America are not unfavourable 
to the largeft expaniion of vegetable 
matter. About two miles and a 
quarter north of the houfe at which 
we breakfafted, between the Jeniffeia 
river and White creek, there is a 
plane tree (platanus occidentalis) 
which is eight feet in diameter. ‘This, 
though enormous, is nothing to com- 
are to fome. of the timber im’ other 
parts of the ftate of New-York. Upca 
the Mohawk river,in Whiteiborough, 
there is an oak tree, which is thirty 
feet in circumference, at the diftance 
of three or four feet from the ground. 
It is nearly of the fame diameter, for 
fome diftance farther from the ground. 
Though the trees about it are large, 
they look like faplins compared to 
this. It is now dead, or dying fait, 
having been ftruck -with lightning. 
The circumftance of its being dead, 
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would be a precious fa& for the pre- 
judiced NorthgsBriton, of whom I 
have heard a pleafant anecdote. In 
the Jeniffeia country, between Dan- 
ville and Williamfburgh, there is a 
biack-walnut tree (jugians nigra) 
which is twenty-one feet fome inches, 
in circusference, two feet above ye 
ground. A Scotchman, who.wa 
frequently expatiating on the beauties 
of his country, and on the vaft fize of 
its timber-trees, remarked that he had 
never feen any timber in America 
equal in magnitude to that of Scot- 
land. When he was fhewn the large 
walnut tree, juft mentioned, he difs 
covered evident fymptoms of amaze- 
ment. But thofe prejudices, which 
fo ftrongly adhere to certain men, 
would not permit him to acknowledge 
that the foil of the new world could 
produce exiftences as large and as 
complete as the old foil of Scotland. 

The Caledonian, with reluctancy, 
granted, that this was indeed, a ee 
tree; but he “ was ture, that if 
were examined, it would be pec 
rotten at the heart.” 

es ae 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
BEACON HILL. 


W HEN a work of original excel- 
lence appears, it becomes the duty of 
thofe obs are impreffed with its mer ity 
to communicate their impreflions of it 
to others. This duty is “eisfortaia by 
confidering, that as true genius always 
antiounces an elevation of mind, aes 
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call that education which confifts of 
an indifference for, or a dereliction of 
the true intention of education. 

It is to be regretted, that fo little care 
is beftowed by parents on the educa- 
tion of their daughters efpecially. No 
doubt there are honourable exceptions 
to this fubjedt of regret, whofe example 
ought to recommend them to univer- 
fal refpe&. But too much is left to 
the imagination of youth. Life fhould 
not, it is true, be reprefented in fuch 
woeful caleiers on the indelible tablets 
of the youthful memory, as to four 
the difpofition, or to turn the delicate 
and inexperienced judgment with dif- 
guft from the paths in which it muft 
tread. Neither fhould the warmth 
of the imagination be fet at large, 
without a beacon to bound its flieht; 
without a fair delineation of the true 
difficulties, which muft attend the 
courfe of a life fo prone to accident, 
but which is peculiarly prone to mif- 
fortunes produced by imprudence. 

Perhaps in our ftate of fociety, we 
may fairly attribute the greater pro- 
portion of individual misfortunes to 
imprudence—we may fay perhaps the 
majority of fociety are the victims of 
imprudence. But it is to the inatten- 
tion beftowed on education, or the 
miftakes and overfights which are 


committed in omitting to dire& the 


youthful mind whither it ought to go, 
and in not reftraining it from pafling 
thofe limjgs which exceed a juft and 
prudent #jferetion. 

In a Yormer number, fome notice 
was taken of the particular purfuits 
of the female fex, and the vaft and 
overbearing influence of novel read- 
ING 

The novels of modern times are of 
various claiies. But they all uni- 
formly exhibit manners, fentiments, 
and chara@ters, which, while they are 
totally unknown to us but by a fpecies 
of awkward imitation, that would 
difeuft if compared with the origi- 
nals, really tend to pervert the fim- 
plicity of our manners, and to inflate 
the too complacent vanity of the 
young mind. 






It is not in the more contemptible 
clafs of novel writing, however, that 
the utmoft danger lies. Perhaps upon 
examination it would be found that 
the evil is proportioned, and increafes 
with the excellence of the production. 
This is meant to be underftood en- 
tirely as it relates to that character 
which the American female ought to 
maintain in fociety, and the violence 
which fitch works have done to the 
fimplicity of fuch principles. 

‘The novels of Richardson aré@uni- 
verfally celebrated.* But though fuit- 
able enough for the age and country 
in which they were written, theya@x- 
hibit charaéters and cuftoais, which 
cannot tend to produce correct notions 
in a country, where luxury has crea- 
ted for itfelf a voluptuous world of 
ideas ; where all the charafters appear 
as unreal as the exploded champions 
of romance. 

Sir Charles Grandifon is fuch a 
character as, perhaps, never exifled 
in any country (its non-exiftence in 
England is univerfally acknowledged) 
and the whole of the Italian family, 
bear as much refemblance of real life, 
as the poetical phantafies of Ariofto. 
The two female heroines of the Gran- 
difon novel are certainly too ridicu- 
lous to be like real life. Like the 
works of a pretended painter, the 
colouring is very high, and the ftrekes 
very delicate, but thefe works repre- 
fent nothing. I have fometimes 
diverted myfelf at fome of our places 
of public aflembly, in examining the 
turn of character of my younger fe- 
male friends, and when in that mood 
have taken opportunities to inquire 
concerning their courfe of reading. 

At the play a few evenings fince, 
I was fo much entertained by a /ittle 
play of this kind of creation, that I 
entirely loft fight of the tragedy that 
was performing ; and in the courfe of 
the converfation whith paffed among, 
the party, near whom I fat, I could 
difcover fix or eight characters in fo 
many novels. One was fo deeply im- 
merged i in the fine {pun fentimental, 
that a lifping monolyilable of appro- 
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322 
companied with unfeigned modefty, it 

never ftcops ta thofe arts of recom- 
mendation inferior merit employs; but 
leaves to the world the privilege of 
enjoying’ unfolcited, thofe beauties 
which it is content with having produ- 
ced. Thefe reflections are occalioned 
by the perufal of the firftbookofa poem 
lately printed at Bofton, intitled Bea- 
con Hill, which from its name an- 
nounces a work merely Jocal and 
defcriptive, though it is in fac an 
Heroic poem; celebrating names and 
events the moft interefting to all Ame- 
rigans, with an elevation of thought, 
att a majefty of language and fenti- 
ment, worthy of the fubject it treats. 
There ftands on the peninfula of Bof- 
ton, a diftinguifhed hill, the fummit of 
which commanding a view of the 
town, the adjacent harbour and its 
iflands, the heights of Dorchefter, 
Roxbury and Bunker’s Hill, and the 
interior country in the direction of 
Lexington and Concord, takes in an 
extent of fcenery rich by nature, and 
from its having been the theatre upon 
which fome of the moft remarkable 
feenes in the American war were 
acted, entitled beyond any other fpot, 
to the appellation of American classic 
ground. From this eminence called 
Beacon Hill, the mufe contemplates 
and defcribes the varied and magnifi- 
cent objects which the profpe fur- 
nifhes, and extending her poetic view 
beyond the fphere of ordinary vifion, 
takes a furvey of the feveral ftates 
engaged in the conteft, or ultimately 
involved in its viciffitudes ; difplaying 
thofe events, and delineating thofe 
characters moft worthy of celebration 
as they fucceilively claim attention, 
from the firft occurrences around this 
celebrated hill, to the remoteft events 
of the war; crowning the whole with 
the triumph of American Indepen- 
dence. The great poet of nature en- 
titled his poem, Paradise Lost; the 

poet of the Chriftians gave the name 

of Ferusalem Delivered to his work; 

had the author of the poem before us 

called her poem America Freed, it 
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would mere fully have announced the 
dignity of the work, and raifed ex- 
pectations which its -perufal would 
not have difappointed, if the merit of 
the fequel correfpond with that of 
the book already printed. Indeed, I 
have feldom feen in the fame number 
of lines fo many excellent ones, a flow 
of fancy fo rich and natural, or a 
difplay of charatters fo forcible. The 
numbers are harmonious, the imagery 
chafte, the metaphors apt, and the 
colourings glowing; while the fenti- 
ments breathe the very foul of patrio- 
tifm, and infpire it—But I find my- 
felf infenfibly deviating into a detail- 
ed criticifm of this charming poem, 
when my objeé& was only to fuggeft 
to thofe who might be deceived by 
the title page, what its real fubje& 
is, and in what clafs of literary com- 
pofitions it feems to me deferving to 
be ranked. How different is the fate 
of this admirable writer from that of 
moft of her contemporaries, who in- 
cur obligations in the firft page, which 
their performance feldom difcharges. 
While fhe, like Ariosto, feems to 
wear her title-page as a mafk, which 
failing to difclofe the features, cha- 
racter and beauty of the work, is the 
only part of it that ftands in need of 


an-opology. CLIO. 
—— 
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AN elegant writer has afferted, that 
we are all the creatures of Education, 
—implying that fociety is compofed 
of perfons who act only as they are 
taught. Perhaps the maxim may be 
juftified from the example of fome 
countries, in ancient and modern 
times. The Spartans and the Pruffians 
would afford evidence of its truifm. 
But in a country where education isa 
matter of inferior confideration, where 
teachers are as various in their precepts 
as they are numerous ; and where the 
external alone is ftudied, to the ne- 
glect of moral accomplifhment; in 
what light muft we purfue the fenti- 
ment of the writer ?—-We cannot 
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ties. The man mutt be a prodigy who 
can retain his manvers and morals un- 
depraved by fuch circumftances. And 
with what execration fhould the ftatef- 
man be loaded, who permitting one 
half. of the citizens thus to trample 
on the rights of the other, transforms 
thofe into defpots, and thefe into ene- 
mies, deftroys the morals of the one 
part, and the amor patria of the other. 
For if a flave can have a country in 
this world, it muft-be any other in 
preference to that in which he is born 
to live and labour for another; in 
which he mutt lock the faculties of 
his nature, contribute as far as de- 
pends on his individual endeavours to 
the evanifhment of the human race, 
or entail his own miferable condition 
on the endlefs generations proceeding 
from him. 

“With the morals of the péople, 
their induftry is alfo deftroyed. For 
in a warm climate, no man will labour 
for himfelf who can make another 
labour for him. This is fo true, that 
of the proprietors of flaves a very {mall 
proportion indeed are ever feen to 
labour. And can the liberties of a 
nation be thought fecure when we have 
removed their only firm bafis, a.con- 
viction in the minds of the people that 
thefe liberties are of the gift of God? 
That they are not to be violated but 
with his wrath? Indeed I tremble for 
my country when I refle& that God is 
juft: that his juftice cannot fleep for- 
ever: that confidering numbers, na- 
ture and natural means only, a revo- 
lution of the wheel of fortune, an ex- 
change of fituation is among poffible 
events: that it may become | probable 
by fupernatural interference! The 
Almighty has no attribute which can 
take fide with us in fuch a conteft— 
But it is impoflible to be temperate 
and to purfue this fubje& through the 
various confiderations of policy; of 
morals, of hiftory natural and civil. 
We mult be contented to hope they 
will force their way into every one’s 
mind, I think a change already per- 
ceptible, fince the origin of the pre- 
fent revolution. The {fpirit of the 
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mafter is abating, that of the flave 
rifing from the duft, his condition 
molifying, the way I hope preparing, 
under the aufpices of Heaven, for a 
total emancipation, and that this is 
difpofed, in the order of events, to be 
with the confent of their -maflers, 
rather than by their extirpation.” 
Thefe are fuch fentiments, as ev 
Chriftian ought to poffefs.. They are 
lines well worth the notice of every 
American,—and deferve to be writ- 
ten in letters of gold for conftant con- 
fideration. Sentiments like thefe, can 
only inhabit the generons, wife and 
noble mind,—and can only be difre- 
garded, by the man of infenfibility, 
the felf-exalted fool, and the petty 
tyrant. G. ws 
——— 
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«« | hate ingratitude more in aman, 

“« Than lying, vainnefs, babbling, drunk- 
ennefs, 

“ Or any. taint of vice, whofe ftrong cor- 
ruption 

*‘ Inhabits our frail blood” 


SUCH are my reflections in my 
waking hours—fuch my dreams. For- 
ced by the ingratitude of the world to 
a fequeftered {pot, I pafs my days in 
folitude. I have no inclination to ex- 
tend my eyes into the world, or min- 
gle in its fcenes. Retired and lonely, 
I have little opportunity of obferving 
the pafling events of the age. 

In one of my morning rambles [ 
ftrayed to the village. It ftands on the 
fkirts of the woods, which furround 
my retreat. I fauntered up and down 
its fingle ftreet—"T'was December— 
the wind blew—weary and cold, I 
entered the inn—I feated myfelf by 
the firee My hoftefs was alone. She 
was glad to fee me, as fhe always ise 
1 pay her fome attention—I liften to 
her prattle with patience. I was, how- 
ever, vexed to-day, and I fat fullens 
She was feated at the fpinning-wheel, 
and expatiated at length on the feve- 
rity of the weather; but I heeded her 
not. She thanked God, who had pro- 
vided her with a fhelter from the cold 
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bation, or a difapprobatory fhake of 
thevhead, left me in perfec poffeffion 
Ys favourite novel. A beau (for 
we have beaux) more elevated than 
the fair heroine, appeared to have 
taken up an oppofite character, and 
upon examining the novel to which I 
conceived he had refort for his ideas, 
1 aétually found that he had uttered 
by rote feveral pages.—.I was about to 
relate fome ludicrous particutars, but 
as my intention is profeffedly to point 
out the errors which we ought to cor- 
rect, rather than to give pain to the 
individuals, I muft conclude, with 
promifing in a future number a very 
deplorable hiftory of the effects of 
noyel reading, which happened in 
another country. Ne 


—[— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
ON SLAVERY. 


On perufing the laft number of the 
Weekly Magazine, I met with a 
piece On Slavery, which, indeed gave 
me much fatisfaction. The fituation 
of a flave in the beft.condition in life, 
I prefume has never been defired by 
any one who has once enjoyed his 
freedom. Political liberty is the out- 
cry of every American that has the 
advantage of his perfonal freedom; 
and an attempt to infringe upon or 
leffen this liberty, would be confider- 
ed as extremely dangerous indeed, if 
not followed by univerfal indignation. 
Then while we declare and defend an 
univerfal right, to which every man 
by the laws of nature are equally en- 
titled as well as us;—Ought- we to 
carry the zeal for felf-prefervation fo 
far in our own favour, as to lofe 
fight of the condition of thoufands 
of our fellow creatures held in the 
moft pitiful ftate of abject flavery?— 
Surely every man who pofleffes, and 
is capable of exercifing, the powers 
of reafon, fhould not be reftrained 
from the full benefit of his perfonal 
liberty. The common law of our 
country regards the flave and his per= 
fonal rights, equally with thofe of his 


On Slaverye 


mafter;—But freedom, which is dear- 
er than life itfelf, is wrefted from the 
unhappy African, who is obliged, 
moft unwarrantably, to remain fub- 
ject to the caprice and whims, fre- 
quently, of an inhuman defpot. 

Tuomas Jerrerson, Eig. Vice 
President of the United States, in his 
notes on Virginia fpeaks of flavery 
in the following manner—which, as 
it breathes the ftrongeft abhorrence of 
that practice, and, at the fame time 
is expreffed in language more forci- 
ble than any I can hope to make 
ufe of, I beg leave to quote— 


‘* Jove fix’d it certain, that whatever day 
‘“* Makes man a flave, takes half his 
worth away. HOMER. 


“ It is difficult to determine on the 
ftandard by which the manners of a 
nation may be tried, whether catholic 
or particular. It is more difficult for 
a native to bring to that flandard the 


manners of his own nation, familiar. - 


ized to him by habit. There muft 
doubtlefs be an unhappy influence on 
the manners of our people produced 
by the existence of Slavery among 
use The whole commerce between 
matter and flave is a perpetual exer- 
cife of the moft dotsterous passions, 
the moft unremitting despotism on the 
one part, and degrading submissions 
on the other. Our children fee this 
and Jearn to imitate it; for man is an 
imitative animal. ‘This quality is 
the germ -of all educatio{&in him. 
From his cradle to his grave he is 
lezrning to do what he fees others 
do. Ifa parent could find no motive 
either in his philanthrophy or his felf- 
love, for reftraining the intemperance 
of his paflion towards his flave, it 
fhould always be a fufficient one that 
his child is prefent. But generally 
it is not fufficient. The parent storms, 
the child looks on, catches the linea- 
ments of wrath, puts on the fame airs 
in the circle of finaller flaves, gives 
a loofe to his worft of paffions, and 
thus nurfed, educated, and daily ex- 
ercifed in tyranny, cannot but be 
{tamped by it with odious peculiari- 

ties. 
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help him, many a time has he trudged 
through the fnow with it; but he has 
no occafion for it now---Heigh ho!” 
I looked at the old lady, fhe 
feemed to figh. Honeft foul, thought 
I, you little fuppofe how the world 
would apply that figh--«-“* dndrew, 
God belp bim, bas no occasion for it 
now”’----perhaps he is warm enough 
where he is. I checked my reflections. 
But Andrew, the world fays, was not 
a good man. I could not prevent the 
thought from rising; but I bit it in 
half, as it was pailing on. My hoftefs 
didnot feem tonoticeit. “No, my dear 
madam, I fhall be warm enough.” She 
continued--“ You did not know An- 
drew, Henry. Ah, that was his feat 
----Methinks, I fee him there now.” 
I thought fhe was looking at me, but 
fhe had her eyes fixed on tbe cloak 
‘God help him,” faid fhe. I faw a 
tear in her eye, which, perhaps, was 
the effufion of fenfibility perhaps 
not It was rere I saw ite She 
wiped it away with her cloak. I felt 
a tear rifing, and hurried to the door, 
which Lopened. ‘Ihe wind blew—it 
was cold---the ftream of humanity 
froze in my bofom, and the tear 
vanifhed. I bade her again good bye, 
and fhut the door. 

I walked towards the woods. It 
was the road to my retreat. “ Poor 
fimple creature,” (1 was thinking of 
my hoftefs) ‘* Poor fimple creature,” 
thought I, “would to God J were 
happy as youe You have not felt the 

ing of ingratitude----You feel not 
the pangs of hopelefs”’ What was 
I going to think? Why this queftion? 
Why thould I be afhamed of it? Out 
with it----“ You feel not the pangs of 
hopelefs Jove----You have not been 
fpurned from the door of your ne igh- 
bour. No, you are happy.”’ Something 
checked me. Was it religion? Was 
it confcience? Was it prudence? or, 
Was it reafon? It was an inguisitive 
fpirit. It put a queftion to me I did 
not anfwer---“ Does your hoftefs think 
she is happy?”---Afk that queftion---- 
then repinee I did not anfwer it. Vil 
anfwer it by the fire fide,” faid I, “it 
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is too cold to ftand arguing the matter 
here.” 1 was walking faft! 1 found my- 
felf at the end of my garden. Filario 
jumpt over the ftile tomeet me. I] love 
him. He is my dog. Kate was watch- 
ing atthe door. I forgot the question. 
“ Well,” faid I, as I fat by the fire, 
“ well, this book,” and I took it from 
my pocket. ‘ Suppofe” faid I, “ I 
fhould publifh in this book my dif. 
trefles---W ho will read them? I have 
told them often enough. Yes, but I 
have not printed them. My difireffes 
alone?----have I “ nought to gilc the 
dreary scene ?”—No pleafures? I'll 
fearch,” faid I “If 1 find any, 
I'll proclaim them aloud to the world” 
Kate faid, “ Dinner was ready.” 

“ Pfhaw,” faid I, as I ftuck my fork 
in the meat, “ pfhaw, I have no time» 
to fearch now.” HENRY. 








a 
ACCOUNT OF THE, BIRDS FOUND IN 
THE HIGH NORTHERN LATI- 
TUDES OF THIS CONTINENT. 
[From Heurse’s Journey from the Prince 
of Wales Fort, in Hudfon’s-Bay, to the 
Northern Ccean. } 


[ Gontinued from page 262.] 


HE Woop Partrinces have 
acquired that name in Hudion’s Bay 
from their always frequenting the 
foreft of pines and fir; and in winter 
feeding on the brufh of thefe trees, 
though they are fondeft of the latter. 
This fpecies of Groufe is inferior ia 
fize and beauty to the Ruffed, yet 
may be called a handfome bird; the 
plumage being of a handfome brown, 
elegantly fpotted with white and 
black. The tail is long and tipped 
with orange; and the legs are warmly 
covered with fhort feathers, but the 
feet are naked. They are generally 
in the extreme with refpect to fhy-. 
nefs; fometimes not fuffering a man 
to come within two gun-fhots, and 
at others fo tame that the fportfman 
may kili five or fix out of one tree 
without fhifting his ftations They 
are feen in fome years, in confiders 
able numbers near York Fort. They 
are very {carce at Churchill, though 
numérous 
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and the ftorm. My eyes had been fixed 
on the fire. I raifed them, and joined 
her in her prayers, and her thanks— 
I never thank man—be does not de- 
ferve my thanks. I rofe from my feat 
and made an exertion to bid my hof- 
tefs good bye. | was walking towards 
the door. I held the latch in my hand, 
when I faw on the window a book. 
Curiofity feized my mind, and my 
hand was laid on the book. “ What 
have you here, madam?” A book.” 
My hoftefs is generally verdose. It 
was a fhort anfwer. 1 had not paid 
her as much attention as ufual, and fhe 
was offended perhaps. God knows, I 
wish to pleafe the world, but ‘do they 
deferve it,” thought 1? “ What book 
js it, madam!” “You can read, I 
guefs” Another fhort anfwer. 
This won’t do, faid I, to myfelf. It 
will not do. “ Yes, madam, a little, 





’ but I want to know what _you think of 


it.” I laid the emphafis on yous The 
word had fome effect. My looks opened 
wide her ears. She received the found, 
and feemed unwilling to part with it. 
A fmile rofe on her aged cheek. She 
looked at me with pleafure, I thought 
—perhaps ’twas aftonifhment. She 
forgot her employment; the thread 
broke; the wheel revolved a few 
times, and ftopt. She pulled off her 
fpeftacles—“ Why, 1 owns, Henry, 
I have read it—jult Jooked into it— 
but my”—--I aimed well, fhe was 
pleafed. I prepared for a long {peech, 
while I put my elbow on the window. 
My head leaned on my hand—* but 
my,” fhe continued, “my opinion is 
neither dere nor there, you knows. A 
young gentleman of your larning 
knows better than an old woman. 
Some folks says its good—fome says 
its bad—--but that’s nothing, you 
knows. I vows, 1 believes, I likes it— 
but fit down, Henry, look, and fee 
what you thinks of it. I dare fay, 
you'll not like it. It makes me laugh 
fometimes, but mayhap, J’m no judge 
—fit down, Henry.” The old lady 
rofe from her chair. I held the book 
in my hand, with my fore-finger in it. 


I was looking at my landlady, and 





forgot the book. “There, Henry, fit 
down—its desperate cold to day.” She 
placed my chair on the hearth, while 
I moved infenfibly to it, and fat down. 
She was punching the fire, and I drew 
my chair clofe to it. I was cold. The 
old lady left the room. I again thought 
of the book, and had opened it, when 
my hoftefs returned. She held the 
lower partof her apron in her left 
hand—it was filled with chips. The 
{mile of conceit had not left her cheeks, 
but perbaps it meant nothing. She 
ftooped to make the fire, and was 
throwing the chips on with her right 
hand. Her eyes were fixed on me. “1 
dare fay, madam, the book is pleaf- 
ing.” Her face fhone as bright as the 
fire—it was just kindling! “Oh, don’t 
take my opinion of it, Henry.” My 
hoftefs and I have been intimate, and 
when fhe is pleased, the calls me 
Henry. Henry comes from her heart ; 
Sir comes from God knows where. 
She borrows it, however; for it does 
not fuit her. **No, no, Henry, judge 
for yourfelf—I can but juft make out 
to read, but it makes me laugh fome- 
times---look at it.” The chips began 
to blaze. ‘I'he old lady feated herfelf 
---fhe took her fpeétacles from the 
chair, and went on with her fpinning. 
I turned to the title page‘ The 
Weekly Magazine.”—I caft my eyes 
haftily over the leaves. I pulled out 
my watch----"¢It is one o’clock,” faid 
I, “Kate is watching at the door for 
me; I muft go home.” Kate is m 
houfekeeper; but, ftop, I’ll intreduce 
der another time. “ Do you intend to 
read this to-day, madam,” faid I? ** No, 
Henry, take it home.” From what 
I've feen of it, I dare fay you have 
formed a proper opinion of it, ma- 
dam.” I meant to pay my hoftefs a 
compliment, and I fucceeded. The 
{fpinning-wheel again ftopt. ‘ I’ll re- 
turn it to-morrow.” faid I, rifing from 
my chair---my hoftefs rofe alfo 
** Here,” faid fhe, going to the clofet, 
“here, take this cloak. It is old to 
be.fure, but it will help to keep the 
cold out. It belonged to Andrew”’---- 
Andrew was her hufband-—-«God 
help 
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An Account of the Birds found inthe high Northern Latitudes, Sc. 


rioufly known to be males, it is more 
than probable that they are imperted, 
and grow large and fat like capons; 
and every one that has had an oppor- 
tunity of tafting thofe large partrid- 
ges, will readily allow that they excel 
the common fort as much in flavour 
as they do in fize. It is remarked 
in thofe birds, as well as the rock 
partridge, that they are provided with 
additional cjothing, as it may be 
called; for every feather, from the 
largeft to the fmalleft, except the 
guills and tail, are all double. The 
under-feather is foft and downy, 
fhooting from the fhaft of the larger; 
and is wonderfully adapted to their 
fituation, as they not only brave 
the coldeft winters, but the fpecies 
now under confideration always bur- 
row under the fhow at nights, and at 
day light come forth to feed. In 
winter they are always found to fre- 
quent the banks of rivers and creeks, 
the fides of lakes and ponds, and the 
plains which abound with dwarf wil- 
lows; for it ison the buds and tops 
of that tree they always feed during 
the winter. In fummer they eat ber- 
ries and fmall herbage. Their food 
in winter being fo dry and harfh, 
makes it neceflary for them to fwal- 
low a confiderable quantity of gravel 
to promote digeftion; but the great 
depth of fnow renders it very f{carce 
during that feafon. The Indians hav- 
ing confidered this point, invented 
the method now in ule among the 
Englith, of catching them in nets by 
means of that fimple allurement, a 
heap of gravel. The nets for this 
purpofe are from eight to twelve feet 
{quare, and are ftretched in a frame of 
wood, and ufually fet on the ice of 
rivers, creeks, ponds, and lakes, about 
one hundred yards from the willows, 
but in fome fituations not half that 
diftance. Under the centre of the 
net a heap of {now is thrown up to 
the fize of one or two buthels, and 
when well packed. is covered with 
gravel. To fet the nets, when thus 
prepared,: requires no other trouble 
than lifting up one fide of the frame, 
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and fupportine it with two: finall 
props, about four feet long; a line is 
faftened to thole props, and the other 
end being conveyed to the neighbour- 
ing willows, is always fo contrived 
that a man can get to it without be- 
ing feen by the birds under the nets 
When every thing is thus prepared, 
the hunters have nothing to do but 
go into the adjacent willows and 
woods, and when they flart game, 
endeavour to drive them into the net, 
which at times is no hard tafk, as 
they frequently run before them like 
chickens; and fometimes require no 
driving, for°as foon as they fee the 
black heap of gravel on the white 
fhow they fly ftraight towards it. 
The hunter then goes to the end of 
the line to watch their motions, and 
when he fees there are as many about 
the gravel as the net can cover, or as 
many as are likely to go under at that 
time, with a fudden pull he hauls 
down the ftakes, and the net falls 
horizontally on the fnow, and enclo- 
{es the greateft part of the birds that 
are uader it. The hunter then runs 
to the net as foon as poflible, and 
kills all the birds by biting them at 
the back of the head. He then fets 
up the net, takes away all the dead 
game, and repeats the operation as 
often as he pleafes, or as long as the 
birds are in good humour. — By this 
{imple contrivance I have known up- 
wards of three hundred partridges 
caught in one morning by three per- 
fons; and a much greater number 
might have been procured had it 
been thought neceflary. Early in 
the morning, juft at break of day, 
and early in the afternoon, i is the beit 
time for this fport. It is common to 
get from thirty to feventy at one 
hawl; and if the winter of one thou- 
fand feven hundred and eighty-fix, 
Mr. Prince, then Mafter of a floop 
ac Churchill river, actually caught 
two hundred and four at two hawls. 
They are by no means equally Plen- 
tiful every year; for in fome winters 
I have known them fo fcarce, that 


it was lunpollible to catch any iz nets, 
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numerous in the interior parts, par- 
ticularly onthe borders of Athapuf- 
cow Indians country, where I have 
feen my Indian companions kill many 
ef them with blunt-headed arrows. 
In winter their flefh is black, hard 
and bitter, probably owing to the 
refinons quality of their food during 
that feafon; but this is not obferved 
in the rabbits, though they feed ex- 
actly in the fame manner in winter: 
on the contrary, their flefh is efteemed 
more delicate than that of the Englifh 
rabbit. The Southern Indians call 
this fpecies of Partridge, Miftick-a- 
pethow; and the Northern Indians 
call it, Day. 

The WiLLow PartripcEs have 
a ftrong black bill, with fcarlet eye- 
brows, very large and beautiful in 
the male, but lefs confpicuous in the 
female. In fummer they are brown, 
elegantly barred and mottled with 
orange, white, and black; and at 
that feafon the males are very proud 
and handfome, but the females are 
Jefs beautiful, being of one univerfal 
brown. As the fall advances they 
change to a delicate white, except 
fourteen black feathers in the tail, 
which are alfo tipped with white; and 
their legs and feet, quite down to the 
nails, are warmly covered with fea- 
thers. In the latter end of Septem- 
ber and beginning of October they 
gather in flocks of fome hundreds, 
and proceed from the open plains and 
barren grounds, (where they ufually 
breed,) to the woods and bruth-wil- 
lows, where they horde together in a 
{tate of fociety, till difperfed by their 
common enemies, the hawks, or hun- 
ters. They are by far the moft nume- 
rous of any of the groufe fpecies that 
are found in Hudfon’s Bay; and in 
fome places when permitted to remain 
undifturbed for a confiderable time, 
their number is frequently fo great, 
as almoft to exceed credibility. I 
fhall by no means exceed truth, if I 
affert that I have feen upward of four 
hundred in one flock near Churchill 
river; but the greateft number I ever 
faw was on the north fide of Port Nel- 





fonriver, when returning with @ packet 
in March, one thoufand feven hun- 
dred and fixty-eight: at that time I 
faw thoufands flying to the north, and 
the whole furface of the fhow feemed 
to be in motion by thofe that were 
feeding on the tops of fhort willows. 
Sir Thomas Button mentions, that 
when he wintered in Port Nelfon 
river in one thoufand fix hundred and 
twelve, his crew killed eighteen hun- 
dred dozen of thofe birds, which I 
have no reafon to doubt; and Mr. Jer- 
emie, formerly governor at York Fort, 
when that place was in the poffeffion 
of the French, and then called Fort 
Bourbon, afferts, that he and feventy- 
nine others eat no lefs than ninety 
thoufand partridges and twenty-five 
thoufand hares in the courfe of one 
winter; which confidering the quan- 
tity of venifon, geefe, ducks, Wc. 
enumerated in his account, that were 
killed that year, makes the number 
fo great, that it is fcarcely poflible to 
conceive what eighty men could do 
with them; for on calculation, ninety 
thoufand partridges and twenty-five 
thoufand hares divided by eighty, 
amounts to no lefs than one thoufand 
one hundred and twenty-five partrid- 
ges, and three hundred and twelve 
hares per man. ‘This is by far too 
great a quantity, particularly when 
it is confidered that neither partridges 
nor hares are in feafon, or can be pro- 
cured in any numbers, more than 
feven months in the year. 

Forty thoufand partridges and five 
thoufand hares would, I think, be 
much nearer the truth, and will be 
found, on calculation, to be ample 
provifion for eighty men for feven 
months, exclufive of any change. 
The common weight of thofe birds 
is from eighteen to twenty-two ounces 
when firft killed; there are fome few 
that are nearly that weight when fit 
for the fpit, but they are fo fearce as 
by no means to ferve as a ftandard; 
and as they always horde with the 
common fize, there isaj7o room to fuf- 


pect them of another fpe@iese » As all 
thofe over-grown pared are noto- 
~\ -rloufly 
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lilac or blufh. In the interior parts 
of the country they fly in large flocks, 
and perch on the poplar trees in fuch 
numbers that I. have feen twelve of 
them killed at one fhot. They ufu- 


ally feed on poplar buds, and are good) . 


eating, though feldom fat. They 
build their nefts in trees, the fame as 
the wood pigeons do; never lay but 
two eggs, and are very fcarce near 
the fea-coaft in the northren parts of 
Hudfon’s bay. 

The Rep-BREASTED THRUSHES, 
commonly called in Hudfon’s bay the 
red-birds, but by fome the black-birds, 
on account of their note, and by others 
the American fieldfares, ufually make 
their appearance at Churchill river 
about the middle of May, build their 
nefts of mud, like the Englifh thrufh, 
and lay four beautiful blue eggs. 
They have a very loud and pleafing 
note, which they generally exercife 
moft in the mornings and evenings, 
when perched on fome lofty tree near 
their neft; but when the young can 
fly they are filent, and migrate to the 
fouth early in the fall. They are 
by no means numerous, and are gene- 
rally feen im pairs; they are never 
fought after as an article of food, but 
whem killed by the Indian boys, are 
efteemed good eating, though they 
always feed on worms and infects. | 

[ Fo be Continued. } 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF A LATE FYOURNEY 
FROM CAWNPORE TO AGRAe 


[Concluded from page 109. ] 


W E left Burwana the 16th January, 
and took the road to Agra, which is 
about a day’s journey out of the direct 
road thither. The fame morning, we 
arrived at Ukerabad, a large and po- 
pulous village. On the road, and efpe- 
cially as you approach the village, a 
number of Muffulman and Hindoo 
temples, moftly in ruins, are feen; in 
fome of which various reprefentations 
of their mythology, are to be found 
on the walls in. baffo-relievo. Thefe 
temples are built of red ftone. 


The next day we proceeded to the 
city, which is twelve cofs, a long 
{tage from Ukerabad. We faw the 
cupola of the Tage, at the diftance of 
about five miles. On this fide the 
Jumna, and within two miles of it, 
the whole.country is full of deep 
ravines, formed by the ruins of the 
ancient city. In thefe ravines we had 
nearly loft our way, being upwards of 
an hour before we got fight of the Jum- 
mae { no fooner faw this river than it 
brought to my mind the view of the 
Thames from Sommerfet-houfe, from 
the great number of noble edifices 
which line its banks; but on the 
Thames I fhould look in vain for a 
building to compare with the marble 
Tage, or even with the red ftone fort, 
which extends fome hundred yards 
into the river, and is two miles in cir- 
cumference. 

Wewere alighting from our horfes, 
and calling to the ferry-boat to wait 
for us, when the gaut-mangee (or 
fhore-mafter) defired them to move 
off; and then turning to us faid, we 
muft be deferters from Duboine’s 
camp; he would not therefore take us 
over. We aflured him he was mif- 
taken, and that our people would foon 
be up, and convince him. This did not 
fatisfy the mangee; an altercation 
enfued; and as we faw, that nothing 
fhort of violent meafures would bring 
him to his fenfes, a cocked piftol was 
prefented, and he was defired to re- 
mand the boat inftantly. The boat 
was inftantly ordered back; we em- 
barked, landed on the other fide, and 
in a quarter of an hour arrived at the 
Wage M’hat! We firft entered a 
{quare, which was intended for the 
fervants and guards of the Emperor 

Shajahan, who with his Queen is in- 
terred in the Tage; and proceeding 
through the great gate, called Adder’s 
gate, we came to the great fquare 
leading to the tomb, when my coms 
panion who had been here before, afk- 
ed me what I thought of it. I could 
not anfwer, I was mute with aftonifh- 
ment! that beft conveyed to him what 
were my thoughts, Pailing along the 
ferpentine 
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wid allthat could be procured with 
the gun’would hardly afford one. day’s 
‘allowance per Week to the men during 
the feafon; but in the winter one 
thoufand feven hundred and eigh- 
ty-five, they were fo plentiful near 
Church#ll, and fuch ‘numbers were 
yrought to the factory, that I gave 
upward of two thoufand to the hogs, 
In the latter end of March, or the be- 
ginning of April, thofe-birds begin to 
change, from white to their beautiful 
fummer plumage, and the firft brown 
features make their appearance on the 
neck*, and by degrees fpread over the 
whole body; but their fummer drefs 
is feldom complete till July. The fea- 
thers of thofe birds make excellent 
beds, and as they are the perquifite of 
the hunters, are ufually fold to the 
captains and mates of the companys’ 
fhips, at the eafy rate of three pence 
per pound. 

Rock PartrincEs. This fpecies 
of Groufe are in winter of the fame 
colour as the former, but inferior in 
fize ; being in general not more than 
two-thirds of the weight. They have 
a black line from the bill to the eye, 
and differ in nature and manner from 
the willow partridge. They never 
frequent the woods or willows, but 
brave-the fevereft cold on the open 
plains. They always feed on the 
buds and tops of the dwarf birch, and 
after this repaft, generally fit on the 
high ridges of fnow, with their heads 





* Mr. Dragge obferves, in his North 
We Paflage, that when the partridges 
begin to change colour, the fir brown 
feathers appear in the rump; but this is 
fo far from being a general rule, that an 
experienced Hudtonian mutt {mile at the 
idea., That Mr. Dragge never faw an 
inftance of this kind I will not fay, but 
when Nature deviates fo far from its 
ufual courfe, it is undoubtedly owing to 
fome aecident; and nuthing is more 
likely than that the feathers of the bird 
Mr. Dragge had examined, had been 
firuck of by a hawk; and as the ufual 
feafon for changing their plumage was 
near, the fummer feathers fupplied their 
place; for out of the many hundreds of 
thoufands that I have feen killed, I never 
faw or heard of a fimilar indlance. 


to windward. They are never caught 
in nets, like the willow partridge ; 
for when in want of gravel, their bills 
are of fuch an amazing ftrength, that 
they pick a fufficient quantity out of 
the rocks. ° Befide, being fo much 
inferior in fize to the former fpecies, 
their flefh is by no means fo good, 
being black, hard and bitter. They 
are in general like the wood partridge, 
either exceeding wild or very tame 5 
and when in the latter humour, I 
have known one man kill one hundred 
and twenty in a few hours; for as 
they ufually keep in large flocks, the 
fportfman can frequently kill fix or 
eight at a fhot. Thefe, like the 
willow partridge, change their plu- 
mage in fummer te a beautiful fpeck- 
led brown ; and at that feafon are fo 
hardy, that, unlefs fhot in the head 
or vitals, they will fly away with the 
greateft quantity of fhot of any bird 
Iknow. They difcover great fond- 
nefs for their young; for during the 
time of incubation, they will fre- 
quently fuffer themfelves to be taken 
by hand off their eggs*. Pigeons of 
a fmal] fize, not larger than a thrufh, 
are in fome fummers found as far 
north as Churchill river. The bill 
is of a flefh-colour, legs red, and the 
greateft part of the plumage of alight 





* Befides the birds already mentioned, 
which form a conftant difh at our tables 
in Hudfon’s bay, during their refpefive 
feafons, Mr. Jerome aflerts, that during 
the time he was governor at York Fort, 
the buftard was common. But fince that 
fort was delivered up to the Englifh at 
the peace of Utrecht in 1713, none of the 
company’s fervants have ever feen one of 
thofe birds: nor does it appear by all the 
journals now in the pofleffion of the Hud- 
fon Bay company, that any,fuch bird was’ 
ever feen in the mof fouthern pagts. 
the bay, much lefs at York Fort, which 
is in the latutude 572 north; fo that a 
capital error, ‘or a wilful defign to mif- 
lead, muft have taken place: Indeed, 
his account of the country immediately 
where he refided, and the produdtions of 
it, are fo erroneoufly ftated as to deferve 
no notice. His colleague, Dele Potries, 
afferts the exiftence of the buftatd in 


thofe parts, and With an equabrégard to 
truth. 
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. Of the various Inbabitants of Egypt. 


are written, fome of them dated in 
1776. My companion and I added 
ours to the lift. 

Very near the Tage are to be feen 
the ruins of the palace built by Sha- 
jahan, for his prime minifter. This 
palace, they tell us, was two miles 
long, and the ruins are of fuch extent 
as to warrant the probability of the 
ftory. 

On the next day, we were to have 
made an application for permitiion to 
view the fort; but the count told us 
it was needlefs, as he had not been 
able to obtain admiffion himfelf ; and 
added, that nothing but a letter from 
Major Palmer, refident at the court 
of Scindia, could get usa fight of the 
fort. We therefore took a walk 
through the town, which as it now 
ftauds, exhibits nothing remarkable. 
The ftreets of Agra are narrow, and 
moft of the houfcs ill built: it is, 
however, a pretty extenfive town, and 
well peopled. We paffed the remains 
of many a palace, temple, and ftately 
dwelling boufe. Having crofled the 
river, we proceeded to view the mar- 
ble tombs, or rather palaces, of fome 
of the great men of Shajahan’s court, 
which’ are all finifhed in a ftyle of 
magnificence fomewhat fimilar to the 
Tage. In one of them, the tomb im- 
mediately over the body, is one folidy 
piece of jafper. 

The next day we fet out for the 
Queen’s garden, Nourjahan, which is 
about three miles diftant from the 
Tage. This garden is of a noble ex- 
tent, being four miles in circum- 
ference, and in her time had, perhaps, 
the fruits of every part of the earth 
within its walls. But all the foreign 
plants and trees are now carried away 
to private gardens. The walks of this 

adife are raifed about four feet 
above the ground, and paved; in 
order, I fuppofe, that her majefty 
might not have the trouble of ftretch- 
ing out her hand to pull the fruit from 
the branches, for fhe is faid to have 
been a moft Juxurious woman. At the 
further end of the garden, facing the 
Jumna, there is a beautiful fummer- 








Sos 


houfe, and in the middle of it a noble 
bath of marble; there are alfo a nuin= 
ber of baths underground; and ia 
the centre of the garden a marble 
fountain of prodigious extent. 

The tomb of the Emperor Akber 
was next to have gratified our curio- 
fity; but on being told that it was 
twelve cofs ont of town, as bufinels 
prefled us to be gone, we were under 
the neceflity of deferring our vilit 
thither till a future period. 

The reader will doubtiefs with to 
have a more connected and minute 
defcription of the Tage M’hat, than 
I have given, or am capable of giving; 
I therefore refer him to the account 
of Sir Thomas Rowe’s embafly, pub- 
lifhed many years ago, who was the 
firft Englifhman that ever fuw the 
Tage, and who, I am told, gives a 
{cientific and particular account of 
the whole building. It is faid, the 
Tage M’hat was eighteen years in 
building, employed a hundred thon- 
fand workmen daily, and coft five cro- 
res of rupees (near fix millions fter- 
ling). Shajahan’s revenues are faid 
to have amounted to thirty crores of 
rupees annually. When. Zoffani, a 
painter of eminence, who refided 
fome time in Calcutta, came to vilit 
the Tage, after gazing on it for fome 
minuets in filence, he exclaimed, that 
it wanted one thing, viz. a glafs cafe 
to cover it! Zoffani afterwards made 
feveral drawings of the Tage; but he 
tore them all fuccefiively, declaring it 
impoflible to make a copy which at 
all conveyed an adequate notion of 
the original. 

— EE 


OF THE VARIGUS INHABITANTS OF 


EGYPT. 
[Continued from page 242. | 
PRESENT STATE OF EGYPT. 


S INCE therevolutionof Ibrahim Ki- 
aya andefpecially fincethe revolt of Ali 
Bey, the Ottoman power has become 
more precarious in Egypt than tn any 
other province. It is true the Porte 
{till retains there a Pacha; but this 
Pacha, confined and watched in the 
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walks of the garden, which 


js interfufed with marble founts, we | 


arrived at the tomb, and there again 
I paufed, loft in wonder and admira- 
tion! To fee a building as large almeft 
as St. Paul’s, magnified alfo with four 
turrets nearly the height*of the mo- 
nument, and all of pure white marble, 
was a fight fo truly novel, grand, and 
magnificent, that imagination itfelf 
could fcarcely have painted it. 

We afcended the great ftair-cafe, 
each ftep of which is one huge piece 
of folid marble; and the door being 
thrown open by the keeper, we enter- 
ed the tomb’ I ftood flill, and by a 
mechanical impulfe took off my hat! 
The tombs of the king and queen are 
in the centre of the cupola, furrounded 
by a railingof marble, cut in a variety 
of devices. 

The halls have certain parts of the 
Koran written on them, in Arabic, 
and in Perfian, by pieces of black 
marble infixed into the white; but fo 
exquifitly done, that a clofe view is 
requifite to convince you that it is 
not done with paint. The tombs 
themfelves are covered with various 
flowers, beautifully difpofed, which 
are alfo done in like manner with the 
writing. Ina fmall rofe, with feveral 
little fprigs adjoining it, (the whole of 
which did not occupy the fpace of 
_ eight inches) I counted no lefs than 
two and thirty different coloured 
ftones! all fo exquifitly difpofed and 
infixed, that it baffles defcription. 
Great God! (exclaimed I to myfelf, 
as I was examining this work) what 
canngt the ingenuity of man accom. 
plifh! This Mofaic work (fo I believé 
it is called) is alfo done on the upper 
partof the railing which furrounds the 
tombs, aud on various parts of the 
Tage. Various flowers in_ baffo- 
relievo, are likewife to be feen on the 
walls, moft magnificently executed. 
After leaving the tombs, we were 
fhewn into a number of fpacious 
apartments, the windows of which are 
of marble lattice-work, curioufly exe- 
cuted. When we had viewed all thefe, 
we defcended the ftair-cafe- to the 





lower range of apartments below the 
tombs, whith*are open to all travellers, 
and where three hundred familiescan 
be conveniently accommodated. Hav- 
ing chofen one of thefe, we fat down’ 
to breakfaft, about three o’clock in 
the afternoon. We had not been many 
minutes. at breakfaft, when count 
Gikay who had «apartments in the 
fguare, hearing of eur arrival, fent a 
fervant to us with his name, and feon 
after we had an interview with the 
count, and agreed to dine together 
every day while we ftaid at the Tage. 
Gika is a very fingular character, and 
has travelled into moft parts of the 
world. He is author of a beok pub- 
lithed in Calcutta, entitled, “ Objects 
Interefting to the Englifh Nation ;” 
a curious performance. He related an 
interefting piece of news, viz. that 
Zuman Shaw, King of Perfia, was on 
his march, with an hundred thoufand 
hell. 4c invade the country, and that 
a pitched battle had been tought be- 
tween him and the Shieks, in which 
he was-fuccefsful. The count more- 
over produced a letter, which he faid 
was from the Shaw, inviting the 
count to come into his fervice. The 
ftory of the King of Perfia’s march 
proved afterwards to be very true ; 
but it is faid he retreated fuddenly 
ain to his own country, and without 
fe hting any battle with the Sheiks. 
The next morning we examined the 
great {quare which inclofes the Tage 
and garden; it confifts of noble and 
lofty edifices, each having a variety of 
apartments, all built with red ftone. 
They are, however, in a ftate of decays 
while the marble Tage ftands as com- 
plete as the day it was finithed, and 
time alone can never injure it! The 
cement by which the marble is joined, 
is a compofition of which they fay thé 
ingredients are mot known; and cer- 
tain it is, that a penknife makes juft 
as much impreflion on the cement, as 
on the marble itfelf. We afcended gn 
one of the turrets adjoining the Tage, 
and had an extenfive view of the fur- 
rounding country. On the infide of 
the balcony, a great number of naines 
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faries, the Azabs, and the five other 
corps, are only a radble of artizans 
and vagabonds, who guard the gates 
of thofe who pay them, and tremble 
in the prefence of the Mamlouks, as 
much as the populace of Cairo. The 
whole military force of Egypt really 
confifts in the Mamlouks. Some hun- 
dreds of thefe are difperfed throughout 
the country, and in villages, to main- 
tain the authority of their corps, coile& 
the tributes, and improve every op- 
portunity of extortion; but the main 
body continually remains at Cairo. 
From the computation of well-in- 
formed perfons, it appears, their num- 
ber cannot exceed eight thoufand five 
hundred men, reckoning Beys and 
Cachefs,. common freed-men, and 
Mamlouks, who are ftill flaves. In 
this number there are a multitude of 
youth under twenty and twenty-two 
years of age. 

The moft powerful houfe is that of 
Ibrahim Bey, who has about fix hun- 
dred Mamlouks. Next to him is 
Morad, who has not above four hun- 
dred, but who, by his audacity and 
prodigality, forms a counterpoife to 
the infatiable avarice of his rival: the 
reft of the Beys, to the number of 
eighteen or twenty, have each of 
them from fifty to two hundred. Be- 
fides, there is 4 great number of Mam- 
louks who may be called individual, 
who being fprung from houfes which 
are extinct, attach themfe!ves fome- 
times to one, and fometimes to an- 
other, as they find it their intereft, 
and are always ready to enter into 
the fervice of the beft bidders We 
muft reckon likewife fome Serradjes, a 
fort of domeftics on horfeback, who 
carry the orders of the Beys; but the 
whole together does not exceed ten 
thoufand horfe. No mention is here 
made of infantry, which is neither 
known nor efteemed in Turkey, 


efpecially in the Afiatic provinces. 
The prejudices of the ancient Pertians, 
and of the Tartars, {till prevail in 
thofe countries, where war, confift- 
ing only in flight and purluit, the 
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horfeman, who is beft qualified for 
both thefe, is reputed the only foldier; 
and as, among barbarians, the war- 
rior is alone the man of diftin@ion; 
to walk on foot is held to be degrad- 
ing, aim is, for that reafon, referved for 
the commonpeople. The Mamlouks, 
therefore, permit the inhabitants of 
Egypt to be carried only by mules 
or affes,* referving to themfelves the 
exchufive privilege-of riding on horfe- 
back; and of this they make fufficient 
ufe; for whether they are in town or 
country, or if they only make a vifit 
to the next door, they are never feen 
but on horfeback. Their drefs, as 
well as the fupport of their dignity, 
obliges them to this. This drefs, which 
does not differ from that of every 
other perfon in eafy circumftance in 
Turkey, deferves to be defcribed. 


PRESS OF THE MAMLOUKS 


First, they have a wide fhirt of 
thin cotton, of a yellowifh colour, 
over which they wear a fort of gown 
of Indian linen, or the light ftuffs of 
Damafcus and Aleppo. This robe, 
called antari, defcends from the neck 
to the ancies, and folds over the fore- 
part of the body, towards the hips, 
where it is faftened by two firings. 
Over this firft covering is a fecond, of 
the fame form and width, the ample 

eeves of which defcend likewife to 
the finger ends. This is called a cof- 
tan, and is ufually made of filk ftul, 
richer than the former. Both thefe 
are faftened at the waift by a long 
belt, which divides the whole drefs 
into two bundles. Above them is 3 
third, which is called djouba, which 
is of cloth without lining, and is made 





*The Franks of all nations are fub' 
jected to the fame humiliating reftriaion, 
but, by proper management, and liberal 
prefents, this may be got over by ftrang- 
ers of confequence, who come only to 
vifit the country. Lord Algernon Percy, 
now Lord Louvaine, and the Lari g 
Charlemont, obtained permiflion to ri 
on horfeback in 1776.—See Colonel Cap- 
per’s excellent little work, p. 31. T. 
nearly 
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a Of the various Inhabitants of Egypt. 


caftle of ‘Cairo, is rather the prifoner 


of the Mamlouks, thay the reprefen- - 


tative of the Sultan. He is depofed, 
exiled, or expelled at pleafure; and, 
on the mere fummons of a herald, 
clothed in black*, muft defcendt+ from 
his high ftation. Some Pachas, cho- 
fen exprefsly for that purpofe by the 
Porte, have endeavoured, by fecret 
intrigues, to recover the power for- 
merly annexed to their title; but the 
Beys have rendered all fuch attempts 
fo dangerous, that they now fubmit 
quietly to their three years captivity, 
and confine themfelves to the peacea- 
ble enjoyment of their falary and 
emoluments. 

The Beys, however, apprehenfive 
ef driving the Porte to adopt fome 
violent meafure, dare not declare their 
independence. Every thing continues 
to be tranfaGted in the name of the 
Sultan; his orders are received, as 
they exprefs it, on the bead and on the 
eyes; that is with the greateft refpe ; 
but this ridiculous appearance of re- 
verence is never followed by obedi- 
ence. The tribute is frequently inter- 
mitted, and always undergoes great 
deductions. Various expenfes are 
carried to account, fuch as the main- 
temance of canals, the carriage of 
the rubbifh of Cairo to the ‘fea, the 
pay of the troops, the repair of the 
mofques, &c. &c. which are alfe fo 
many falfe and pretended charges. 
Deceit is practifed refpefting the de- 
gree of inundation; and nothing fhort 
of the dread infpired by the Turkith 
Caravalles, which come annually to 
Damietta and Alexandria, could pro- 
cure the contribution of rice and 
grain: even in this too, means are 
found to diminifh the effeGtive fup- 
plies, by a collufion with thofe ap- 
pointed to receive them. On the other 
hand, the Porte, abiding by her ufual 
policy, is blind to all thefe abufes, 
well knowing, that to corre& them, 
will require expentfive efforts, and pof- 





* This officer is named Caracoulous. 
_ + The formularly of depofition confifts 
im the word enzel, that is, descend from 
the caftle. 





fibly an open war, in which the dig- 
nity of the empire might fuffer con- 
fiderably. Other, and more urgent 
affairs have, befides, forced the Turks, 
for fome years paft, to colle& all their 
forces towards the north. Obliged to 
beftow all their attention on their 
immediate fafety in Conftantinople, 
they leave the reftoration of their 
authority in the diftant provinces, to 
time andthe courfe of eventse They 
take care, however, to foment divi- 
fions among the rival parties, that 
none of them may acquire an eftablifh- 
ed power ; and this method has been 
found equally beneficial to the ftate, 
and advantageous to the great officers, 
who derive large profits from the re- 
bels, by felling them their influence 
and protection. The prefent admiral, 
Hafan Pacha, has more than once 
availed himfelf of this practice, fo as 
to obtain cenfiderable fums from Tbra- 
him and Morad.. 


a 


MILITARY CONSTITUTION OF THE 
MAMLOUKS. 

TxE Mamlouks, on obtaining the 
government of Egypt, adopted mea- 
fures which feem to fecure to them 
the poffeflion of the country. The 
moft efficacious is the precaution they 
have taken to degrade the military 
corps of the Azabs and Janiflaries : 
thefe two bodies, which were formerly 
the terror of the Pacha, are now as 
infignificant as himfelf. Of this the 
corrupt and» wretched government of 
the Turks has alone been the caufe ; 
for, previous to the infurreGiion of 
Ibrahim Kiaya, the number of Turk- 
ifh troops, which fhould confift of 
forty thoufand men, infantry and 
cavalry, had been reduced to lefs 
than half that number, by the ava- 
rice of their officers, who diverted fie 
pay to their own ufe. After Ibrahim, 
Ali Bey completely deftroyed, their 
confequence. He firft difplaced all the 
officers who gave him umbrage; left 
unfilled the place sthat became vacant; 
deprived the commanders of all iné¢ 
fluence ; and fo degraded all the Turk- 
ith troops, that at. this day the eee? 
~~ Taries 
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only an iron ring, binds the jaw fo as 
to lacerate the fkin, fo that the bars 
are injured, and the horfe abfolutely 
has no mouth. This neceffarily refults 
from the practice of the Mamlouks, 
who, inftead of managing the mouth, 
like us, deftroy it by violent and fud- 
den checks, which they employ par- 
ticularly in a maneuvre peculiar to 
them. This confifts in putting the 
horfe on a full gallop, and fuddenly 
{topping him, when at his highett 
{peed. Checked thus by the bit, the 
horfe bends in his hind legs, ftiffens 
the fore, and flides along like a horfe 
of wood. How much this manceuvre 
mutt injure the legs and mouth may 
eafily be conceived; but the Mam- 
Jouks think it graceful, and it is 
adapted to their mode of fighting. 
Notwithftanding however their fhort 
ftirrups, and the perpetual motion of 
their bodies, it cannot be denied that 
they are firm and vigorous horfemen, 
and that they have a warlike appear- 
ance, which pleafes the eye even of a 
ftranger; it muft alfo be allowed, they 
have fhewn more judgment in the 
choice of their arms. 


ARMS OF THE MAMLOUKS. 

THEIR principal weapon is an En- 
glith carbine about thirty inches long, 
and of fo large a bore as to difcharge 
ten or twelve balls at a time, which, 
even without fkili, cannot fail of great 
execution. They befides carry at their 
helt two large piftols, which are faf- 
tened to fome part of their garments 
by a filk ftring. At the bow of the. 
faddle fometimes hangs a heavy mace, 
to knock down their enemy, and on 
the left thigh is fufpended, by a fhoul- 
der-belt, a crooked fabre, of a kind 
little known in Europe; the length 
of the blade in a right line, from the 
hilt to the point, is not more than 
twenty-four inches, but meafured in 
the curve is at leaft thirty. This 
form, which appears whimfical to us, 
has not been adopted without mo- 
tives; experience teaches us, that the 
effect of a ftrait blade is limited to 
the place and moment of its fall, as 
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it acts merely from preffure: a crook- 
ed blade, on the contrary, prefent- 
ing its edge in retiring, flides by the 
effort of the arm, and continues its 
action longer, The barbarians, who 
generally apply themfelves moft to 
the deftruGtive arts, have not fuffered 
this obfervation to efcape them; and 
hence the ufe of fcymetars, fo gene- 
ral and fo ancient in the eaftern world. 
The Mamlouks commonly pfocure 
theirs from Conftantinople, and from 
Europe; but the Beys rival each other 
in Perfia blades, and in fabres of the 
ancient {teel of Damafcus*, for which 
they frequently pay as high as forty 
or fifty pounds iterling. The qualities 
they efteem in them are lightnefs, the 
equality and ring of the temper, the 
waving of the iron, and above all, 
the keennefs of the edge, which it 
mult be allowed is exquifite; but thefe 
blades have the defect of being as 
brittle as glafs. 


EDUCATION AND EXERCISES OF THE 
MAMLOUKS. 

Tue art of uling thefe arms con- 
{titutes the education of the Mam- 
louks, and the whole occupation of 
their hives. Every day, early in the 
morning, the greater part of them 
refort to a plain, without Cairo, and 
there, riding full fpeed, exercife them- 
felves in drawing out their carbine 
expeditioufly from the bandaleer, dif- 
charping it with good aim, and then 
throwing it under their thigh, to feize 
a piftol, which they fire and throw 
over their fhoulder; immediately 
firing a fecond, and throwing it inthe 
fame manner, trulting to the ftring 
by which they are faftened, without 
lofing time to return them to their 
place. The Beys who are prefent 
encourage them; and whoever breaks 
the earthen veffel which ferves by 
way of butt, receives great commen- 
dations and money, as a recompente. 
They practice alfo the management 
of the fabre, and efpecially the coup 
de revers which cuts upwards, and is 





* | fay ancient, for fleel is now no 


longer made there. 
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HORSE ACCOUTREMENTS OF THE MAN- 
LOUKS. 


‘nearly in the fame manner, only the 

eeves are cut at the elbow. In 
-winter, nay frequently even in fum- 
mer, this djouba 1s lined with fur, and 
is converted into a pelifle. Laitly, 
over thefe three wrappers, they put 
on an outer garment, called the den- 
iche. This is the cloak or robe of 
&eremony, and completely covers the 
whole body, even the ends of the 
fingers, which it would be deemed 
highly indecent to fuffer to appear 
before the great. The whole habit, 
when the beniche is on, has the ap- 
pearance of a long fack, from out of 
which is thruft a bare neck, and a bald 
head, covered with a turban. The 
turban of the Mamlouks, called a 
Kaouk, is of a cylindrical fhape, yel- 
low, and turned up on the outfide with 
a roll of muilin artificially folded. 
On their feet, they wear a fock of 
yellow leather, which reaches up to 
the heels, and flippers without quar- 
ters, always liable to be left on the 
road. But the moft fingular part of 
this drefs is a fort of pantaloon, or 
trowlers, fo long as to reach up to 
the chin, and fo wide, that each of 
the legs is large enough to contain 
the whole body, and made of that 
kind of Venetian cloth which the 
Frerich called saille, which, although 
as pliant as the d’£lbeuf cloth, is 
thicker than the durre of Rouen; and 
that they may walk more at their 
eafe, they faften, with a running 
fafh, all the loofe parts of the drefs 
I have been defcribing. Thus fwad- 
died, we may imagine the Mamlouks 
are not very active walkers; and thofe 
who are not acquainted by experience 
with the prejudices of different coun- 
tris, will find it fcarcely poffible to 
believe, what however is the fac, 
that they look on this drefs as excced- 
ingly cominodious. In vain may we 
objet that it hinders them from walk- 
ing, and encumbers them, unneceffa- 


_ rily, on horfeback, and that in battle 


a horfeman, once difmounted, is a loft 
man. They reply, Jt is the custom, 
and every objeCion is anfwered. — 


LET us now examine, whether 
their horfe accoutrements are more 
rational. Since the Europeans have 
had the good fenfe to examine the 
principles of every art, they have 
found that the horfe in order to move 
freely under his rider, fhould be as 
little harneffed as the folidity neceffa- 
ry would permit. This improvement, 
which has taken place among{t us in 
the eighteenth century, is ftill very 
far from being adopted by the Mam- 
louks, who have fcarcely arrived at 
the knowledge of the ninth. Con- 
tinually the flaves of cuftom, the 
horfe’s faddle among them is a clumfy 
frame, loaded with wood,. leather, 
and iron, on which a truffequin rifes 
behind, eight inches in height above 
the hips of the horfeman. A pum- 
mel before projeéts four or five inches, 
fo as to endanger his breaft, fhould 
he ftoop. Under the faddle, inftead 
of a ftuffed frame, they fpread three 
thick woolen coverings, and the whole 
is faftened by a furcingle, which, in- 
ftead of a buckle, is tied with lea- 
thern thongs, in very complicated 
knots, and liable to flip. They ufe 
no crupper, but have a large martin- 
gale, which throws them on the fhoul- 
ders of the horfe. Each ftirrup is a 
plate of copper longer and wider than 
the foot, and with circular edges, an 
inch high in the middle, and gradu- 
ally declining towards each end; the 
edges are fharp and are ufed, inftead 
of {purs, to make long wounds in the 
horfe’s fides. The common weight 
of a pair of thefe ftirrups is between 
nine and ten pounds, and frequently 
exceeds twelve or thirteen. The fad- 
dle and faddle-cloths do not weigh leis 
than five-and-twenty ; thus the horfe’s 
furniture weighs about fix-and-thitty 
pounds, which is fo much. the more 
ridiculous, as the Egyptian horfes are 
very {mall. 

The bridle is equally ill contrived ; 
it is a kind of fnaffle, but without a 
joint, and with a curb, which, being 
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confpicuous. fhe ftrongeft, or moftdar- 
ing party purfues the other. If they are 
equal in courage, they wait for each 
other, or appoint a rendezvous, where, 
Without regarding the advantages of 
fituation, the refpeCtive troops affem- 
ble in platoons, the boldeft marching 
at their head. They advance towards 
their enemies, mutual defiances pafs, 
the attack begins, and every one 
choofes his man: they fire, if they 
can, and prefently fall cn with the 
fabre: it is then the manageablenefs 
of the horfe and the dexterity of the 
cavalier are difplayed. If the former 
falls, the deftru€tion of the latter is 
inevitable. In defeats, the valets, 
who are always prefent, remount their 
mafters; and if there are no witnefles 
near, frequently knock them on the 
head to obtain the fequins they never 
fail to carry. The battle is often 
decided by.the death of two or three 
of the combatants. Of late years, 
efpecially, the Mamlouks feem eon- 
yinced, that as their patrons are the 
perfons principally interefted, they 
ought to encounter the greateft dan- 
gers, and therefore prefently leave 
them the enjoyment of that honour. 
If they gain the advantage, fo much 
the better for all concerned ; if they are 
overcome, they capitulate with the 
conqueror, who frequently makes his 
conditions before-hand. ‘There is no- 
thing to be gained but by remaining 
guiet; they are fure of finding a mai- 
ter who pays, and they return to Cairo 
to live at his expenfe until fome new 
revolution takes place. 


DISCIPLINE OF THE MAMLOUKS. 

Tue interefted and inconftant cha- 
racter of this militia, is a neceflary 
confequence of its origin and coniti- 
tution. The young peafant, fold in 
Mingrelia or Georgia, no fooner ar- 
rives in Egypt, than his ideas under- 
go a total alteration. A new and 
extraordinary fcene opens before him, 
where every thing conduces to awa- 
ken his audacity and ambition; though 
now a flave, he feems deftined to be- 
come a mafter, and already aflumes 








gee 
= $39 
the fpirit of his future condition. He». 
calculates how far he is neceffary to 
his patron, and obliges him to pur- 
chafe his fervices and his zeaf; thefe 
he meafures by the falary he receives, 
or that which he expeéts; and as in» 
fuch ftates money is the only motive, 
the chief attention of the mafter is 
to fatisfy the avidity of his fervants, 
in order to fecure their attachment. 
Hence, that prodigality of the Beys, 
fo ruinous to Egypt, which they pil- 
lage; that want of fubordination in 
the Mamlouks, fo fatal to the chiefs 
whom they defpoil; and thofe in- 
trigues, which never ceafe to agitate 
the whole nation. No fooner is a 
flave enfranchifed than he afpires to 
the principal employments; and, who 
is to oppole his pretenfions? In thofe 
who command, he difcovers no fupe- 
riority of talents which can imprefs 
him with refpect; in them he only 
fees foldiers like himfelf, arrived at 
power by the decrees of fate; and if 
it pleafe fate to favour him, he will 
attain it alfo, nor will he be lefs able 
in the art of governing, which con« 
fifts only in taking money, and giving 
blows with the fabre. 

From this fyftem alfo has arifen an 
unbridled luxury, which indulging 
the gratification of every imaginary 
want, has opened an unlimited field 
to the rapacity of the great. This 
luxury is fo exceflive, that there is 
not a Mamlouk, whofe maintenance 
cofts iefs than twenty-five hundred 
livres (a hundred and four pounds) 
annually, and many of them coft dou- 
ble that fam. At every return of 
the Ramadan, they muft have a new 
fuit, French and Venetian cloths, 
and Damaftcus and India ftuffs. They 
muit often likewife be provided with 
new horfes and harnefs. They muft 
have piftols and fabrés from Damaf- 
cus, guilt ftirrups, and faddles and bri- 
dles plated with filver, The chiefs, to 
diftinguith them from the vulgar, muft 
have precious ftones, trinkets, Arabian 
horfes of two or three hundred pounds 
value, fhawls of cafhmire worth from 
five-and-twenty to fifty pounds each, 
and 
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the mo difficult to parry. Their 
“blades are fo keen, and they handle 
them fo well, that many of them can 
cut a chew of wet cotton, like a piece 
of butter. They likewife fhoot with 
bows ad arrows, though they no 
longer ufe them in battle; but their 
favourite exercife is throwing the 
djer:id: this word which properly 
means a reed, is generally ufed to 
fiznify any ftaff thrown by the hand, 
after the manner of the Roman pilum. 
Inftead of a ftaff, the Mamlouks make 
ufe of branches of the palm-tree, frefh 
firipped. The branches, which have 
the form of the ftalk of an artichoke, 
are four feet long, and weigh five or 
fix pounds. Armed with thefe, the 
Cavaliers enter the lifls, and, riding 
full fpeed, throw them at each other 
from a confiderable diftance. The 
affailant, as foon as he has thrown, 
turns his horfe, and his antagonilft 
purfues, and throws his in his turn. 
The horfes, accuftomed to this exer- 
cife, fecond their mafter fo well, that 
they feem alfo to fhare in the pleafure. 
But this pleafure is attended with dan- 
ger; for fome candart this weapon with 
fo much force, as frequently to wound, 
and fometimes mortally.  Iil-fated 
was the man who could not efcape 
the djerid of Ali Bey! Thefe fports, 
which to us feem barbarous, are inti- 
mately connected with the political 
ftate of nations. Not three centuries 
ago they exifted among ourfelves, and 
their being laid afide is lefs owing to 
the accident of Henry the fecond, or 
to a fpirit of philofophy, than to the 
{tate of internal peace which has ren- 
dered them ufelefs. Among the Turks 
and Mamlouks, on the contrary, they 
are retained, becaufe the anarchy in 
which they live continues to render 
whatever relates to the art of war 
abfolutcly neceflarye Let us now 
coniider whether their progrefs in 
this art be proportionate to their 
practice. 


MILITARY SKILL OF THE MAMLOUKS. 
In Europe, when we hear of troops, 
and of war, we immediately figure to 





ourfelves a number of men diftributed 
into companies, battalions, and fqua- 
drons; with uniforms well fitted, and 
of different colours, ranks and lines 
formed, combinations of particular 
mancuvres, oF general evolutions; 
and, in a word, a complete fyftem of 
operations founded on eftablifhed prin- 
ciples. , Thefe ideas are juft, relative 
to ourfelves, but, when applied to 
the countries of which we are treat- 
ing’, are erroneous indeed. The Mam- & 
louks know nothing of our military " 
arts; they have neither uniforms, nor 
order, nor difcipline, nor even fubor- 
dination. Their troops are a mob, te 
their march a riot, their battles duels, 
and their war a fcene of robbery and 
plunder, which ordinarily begins even 
in the very city of Cairo; and, at 
the moment when there is the leaft 
reafon to expe it. A cabal gathers 
together, the Beys mount on horfe- 
back, the alarm fpreads, and their 
adverfaries appear; they charge each 
other in the ftreet, fabre in hand; a 
few murders decide the quarrel, and 
the weakeft or moft timid is exiled. 
The people are mere cyphers in thefe ' 


affrays. Of what importance is it | 
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to them that their tyrants cut each 

others throats? But it muft not be 
imagined that they ftand by indiffer- 

ent {pectators, that would be too dan- 

gerous in the midft of bullets and 
{cymetars ; every one makes his efcape 

from the fcene of action till tranquil- 

lity is reftored. Sometimes the popu- 

lace pillage ‘the houfes of the exiled, 

which the conquerors never attempt 

to prevent. And it will not be im- : 
proper here to obferve that the phra- 
{es employed in the European Ga- 
zettes, fuch as “ The Beys have raised 
recruits, the Beys have excited the 
people to revolt, the Beys have favour- 
ed one party,” are ill calculated to 
furnifh accurate ideas. In the differ. 
ence of the Beys, the people are 
never any thing more than merely 
paflive inftruments. 

Sometimes the war is transferred 
tothe country, but the art and cone 
du& of the combatants is not more 
confpicuous. 
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erncountry. At the upper cohos the 
river fpreads twenty-four miles wide, 
‘and for five or fix weeks thips of war 
might fail over lands, that afterwards 
produce the greateft crops of hay and 
grain in all America. People who 


‘ean bear the fight, the groans, the 


tremblings, and furly motions of 
water, trees and ice, through this 
awful paffage, view with aftonifhment 
one of the greateft phenomenons in 
nature. Here water is confolidated, 
without froft,’by preffure, by fwift- 
nefs, between the pinching, fturdy 
rocks, to fuch a degree of induration, 
that no iron crow can be forced into 
it: here iron, lead and cork have one 
common weight: here, fteady as time, 
and harder than marble, the ftream 
paffes irrefiftibie, if not fwift as light- 
ning: the electric fire rends trees in 
pieces with no greater eafe, than does 
this mighty water. The paflage is 
about four hundred yards in length, 
and of a zigzag form, with obtufe 
corners. 

At high water are carried through 
this ftrait, mafts and other timber, 
with incredible fwiftnefs, and fome- 
times with fafety; but when the 


‘water is two low, the mafts, timber 


and trees, ftrike on one fide or the 
other, and, though of the largeft fize, 
are rent in one moment, into fhivers, 
and fplintered like a broom, to the 
amazement of fpectators. The mea- 
dows, for twenty miles below, are 
covered with immenfe quantities of 
wood thus torn in pieces; which 
compel the hardieft travellers te re- 
fiect, how feeble is man, and how 
great that Almighty who formed the 
lightnings, thunders, and the irrefift- 
ible power and ftrength of waters. 
No living creature was ever known 
to pafs through this narrow, except 
an Indian woman, who was in a 
canoe, attempting to crofs the river 
above it, but carelefsly fuffered her- 
felf to fall within the power of the 
current. Perceiving her danger, fhe 


took a bottle of rum fhe had with her, 
and drank the whole of it; then lay 
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down in her canoe, to meet her def- 


tiny. She marvelloufly went through © 


fafely : and was taken ont of the 
canoe fome miles below (quite intoxi- 
cated) by fome Englifhmen. Being 
afked how fhe could be fo daringly 
imprudent, as to drink fuch a quan- 
tity of rum with the propfec& of inftant 
death before her, the fquaw, as well 
as her condition would let her, replied, 
* Yes, it was too much rum for once, 
to be fure ; but I was not willing to 
lofe a drop of it; fo I drank it, and 
you fee I have faved all.” 

Some perfons affert that falmon 
have been caught above this narrow, 
while others deny it. Many have 
obferved falmon attempt to pafs in 
the time of floods, which certainly is 
the beft and likelieft time, as, from 
the height of the water, and the fhelv- 
ing of the rocks, the paffage is then 
broader; but they were always thrown 
back, and generally killed. It is not 
to be fuppofed that any fifth could pafs 
with the ftream alive. Above this 
narrow there is plenty of fiih both in 
fummer and winter, which belong to 
the lakes or ponds that communicate 
with this river; below it are the 
greateft abundance and variety caught 
or known in the United States. No 
falmon are found in any river to the 
weltward of this. 

Except the Miffifippi and St. Law- 
rence, the Connecticut is the largeft 
river that belonged to the Britifh 
plantations in the new world. On 
each fhore of it are two great roads 
leading from the mouth, two bun- 
dred miles up the country, lined on 
both fides with the beft built houfes in 
all) America, if not in all the world. 
It is computed, that the country on 
each bank of this river, to a depth of 
fix miles and a length of three hun- 
dred, is fufficient for the mantainance 
of an army of one hundred thoufand 
men. In fhort, the neighbouring 
fpacious and fertile meadows, arable, 
and other lands, combined with this 
noble river, are at once the beayty 
and main fupport of all New-England. 
OMAR 
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anda variety of peliffes, the cheapeft 


of which cofts above twenty pounds*. 
The women have réjected the ancient 
cuftom of wearing fequins on the head 
and breaft, as not faffciently fplendid 
and coftly, and in their ftead have fub- 
ftituted diamons,; emeralds, rubies, and 
their fineft pearls; and to their fond- 
nefs of fhawls and furs, have added 
a paffion for Lyons ftuffs and laces. 
When fuch luxuries are become the 
neceffaries of thofe whofe authority 
is without controul, and who neither 
refpe&t the rights of property, nor 
the life of their inferiors, it is eafy to 
conceive what muft be the condition 
of their fubjeéts who are obliged to 
furnifh them with whatever their 
Caprice may require. 


MANNERS OF THE MAMLOUKS. 

Tue the manners of the Mamlouks 
are fuch, that though I fhall ftrilly 
adhere to truth, I am almoft afraid I 
fhall be fufpe&ed of prejudice and 
exaggeration. Born for the molt part 
in the rites of the Greek church, and 
circumcifed the moment they are 
bought, they are gonfidered by the 
Turks themfelves as renegadoes, void 
of faith and religion. Strangers to 
each other, they are not bound by 
thofe natural ties which unite the reft 
of mankind. Without parents, with- 
out children, the paft has done nothing 
for them, and they do nothing fer the 
future. Ignorant and fuperftitious 
from education, they become feroci- 
ous from the murders they commit, 
perfidious from frequent cabals, fedi- 
tious from tumults, and bafe, deceit- 
ful, and corrupted by every fpecies of 
debauchery. They are, above all, 
addié&ted to that abominable wicked- 
nefs which was at all times the vice 
of the Greeks and of the Tartars, and 
is the firft leffon they receive from 
their mafters. It is difficult to account 
for this tafle, when we confider that 





* The European merchants, who have 
adopted this luxury, do not think they 
have a decent ward robe, unlefs its va- 
lue exceeds twelve or fifteen thoufand 
livres (five or fix hundred pounds.) 


they all have women, unlefs we fuppofe 
they feek in one fex, that poignancy 
of refufal which they do not permit 
the other. It is however very cers 
tain, that there is nota fingle Mam- 
louk but is pulluted by this depravity; 
and the contagion has {pread among 
the inhabitants of Cairo, and even 
the Chriftians of Syria who refide in 
that city. 
[To be continued.]} 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE SURPRISING 
CATERACT IN THE GREAT RIVER 
CONNECTICUT. 


"THE river Conne@icut is named 
after the great Sachem to whom that 
part of the ftate through which it runs 
belonged. This vaft river is five hun- 
dred miles long, and four miles wide 
at its mouth: its channel, or inner 
banks, in general, half a mile wide. 
It takes its riie from the White-hills, 
in the north of New-England, where 
alfo fprings the river Kennebece 
About five hundred rivulets, which 
iffue from lakes, ponds and drowned 
lands, fall into it; many of them 
being larger than the Thames at Lon- 
don. In March, when the rain and 
fun melt the fnow and ice, each ftream 
is overcharged, and kindly haftens to 
this great river, to overfiow, fertilife, 
and preferve its trembling meadowse 
They lift up enermous cakes of ice, 
burfting from their frozen beds with 
threatening intentions of ploughing 
up the frighted earth, and carry them 
rapidly down the falls, where they 
are dafhed in pieces and rife in 
mift. Except at thefe falls, of which 
there are five, the firft fixty miles 
from its mouth, the river is naviga- 
ble throughout. In its northren parts 
are three great bendings, called co- 
hoffes, about one hundred miles afun- 
der. Two hundred miles from the 
found is a narrow of five yards only, 
formed by two fhelving mounta.:.s of 
folid rock, whofe tops intercept the 
clouds. Through this chafm are com- 
pelled to pafs all the waters which in 
the time of the floods bury the north. 
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philofopher !” “Abftain, and enjoy!” 
Having faid thefe words, the iage 
arofe, leaving Omar fitting. 

[Yo be Continued. } 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
MADAME, CHEVALIER, D’EON., 


Tus extraordinary woman lived 
for more than twenty years in a pub- 
lic capacity, in the difgufe, and under 
the charaéter of a man. She was Se- 
cretary to the French embaily at 
London, of the count de Guerchy, 
and was ,inftrnmental in promoting 
the peace in 1763. Her “ Letter to 
the Count de Guerchy,’ and “ Let- 
tres, Memoirs and Negociations.” were 
publifhed in quarto in 1764; and, 
about the faime time, her “ Examen 
des Lettres,” in quarto, and “ Je- 
moirs des Finances,” in two volumes 
duodecimo. She alfo wrote “ Les 
Loisirs en Angleterre,” in fourteen 
volumes o¢tavo, and the Hiftory of 
Eudoxia Faderowna, Firft Wife of 
Peter the Great. Her fex at length 
became a matter of public fufpicion, 
and even a fubje& of {peculation for 
gametters : it was authentically afcer- 
tained in a trial before Lord Manf- 
field, upon the occafion of one of thefe 
fpeculations. Upon this, Madame 
D’ Eon quitted England, and travelled 
to France and Ruflia, but has fince 
returned and relided here. A few 
years ago fhe made herfelf confpicu- 
ous by fencing in public in the metro- 
polis ; but perhaps attracted attention 
rather from.the novelty of the exhi- 
bition, than from her {kill in the art. 





WILLIAM COWPER, ESQ, 
OF the inner temple. This gentle- 


man, fo well known to the lovers of 


poetry of the prefent day, was in the 

early part of his life an intimate 
friend of Lord Thurlow, and was dil- 
tinguifhed for gaiety and convivality 
of difpofition. 

He has fince taken a turn to Me- 
thodifim, and been overwhelmed with 
religious melancholy. His poents, now 
collected in two {mail octave volumes, 


Bibgraphy. 


have been received with extraordina 
applaufe, and honoured with the moft 
flattering teftimonies of approbations 
from thie fir poets and critics of the 
aye. They boait the glorious tendency 
to enlarge the foul to every liberal 
fentiment, .and to improve the heart. 
In 1792, Mr. Cowper publifhed a 
tranflation of *“* The Power of Grace 
Illufirated, in Six Letters, from, 2 
Minifter of the Reformed Church, to 
the Rev. John Newton, Rector of St. 
Mary, Woolnoth, London :” which 
ranks among thofe produ@tions of ens 
thufialm, which are more adapted to 
confound and miflead weak mindsj 
than to render any important fervice 
to the caule of religion. 

Mr. Cowper is alfo well known 
as the tranilator of Homer’s Mliad 
and Odyffey into blank verfe. His 
tranilation appeared in the year 
1791, in two large quarto volumes, 
and, though it has not experienced 
a very indifferent demand, its fuc- 
cefs on the whole has certainly been 
difproportionate to the extent, and 
difficulty of the undertaking. Mr. 
Pope, like the author he has tranf- 
lated, wrote under a convidiion, that 
to produce entertainment was the firkt 
obje& of poetry, and that ia this end 
he mutt neceffarily fail, unlefs he con- 
fulted the genius, both of the lan- 
guage and the times : that he has car- 
ried this principle of accommedation 
a little farther than wes expedient, 
moft of his readers are difpoled te 


allow. Mr. Cowper, on the contrary » 


exhibits an attempt, to render in our 
language the real {pirit of the origt- 
nal, and to prefent:a faithful tranf. 
cript of its fimplicity. His tranflation 
has certainly fucceeded in departing, 
much lefs than former endeavours, 
from the fpirit of its model: to this 
ambition however it has facrificed 
what is of the firft importance to a 
writer, the power of attracting rea- 
ders: and its general character is fo 
coarfe and rugwed, as not to be re- 
deemed by thote features of true 
poetry, by which it is here and there 
adorned. 
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OMAR.—A NARRATIVE. 


= ~ [Omar goes to a wife man.] 


AWN thofe times when the Mahome- 
dan Arabs were purfuing commerce, 


agriculture and the arts of life, and 
the Chriftian Europeans were dividing 
their time between theology and ra- 
pine, there lived a man near Bagdat 
who was in high reputation for wif- 
dom. He had formerly had an em- 
ployment at court, under the califs ; 
but heaving fent back to the favourite 
miftrefs an aflignment on the public 
treafury, he laid down his office, tra- 
velled to the Indians and the. Perfians, 
got inftruéted. in the knowledge of 
their forefathers, returned from his 
travels, and now pafled his days in 
retirement, in a country-houfe, fur- 
rounded by fields, meadows, and gar- 
dens; took upon himfelf the infpec- 
tion of his workmen; called them his 
children, and annually gaye them a 
feaft. He obferved the motions of 
the ftars, the wind, the virtues of 
fimples, and the deftiny of man. He 
gave bread to him that was in want, 
and advice to them thatdefired it. The 
calif himfelf and his officers frequently 
afked counfe! of him; and fometimes 
even followed it. Hiftory is filent in 
regard to his name; but hiftory often 
mentions what it ought to forget, and 
forgets what it ought to reveal. One 
morning a ftranger inquired for him ; 
he was letin; he was a youth in full 
bloom, of a majeftic ftature, an ample 
forehead, and cheeks that glowed with 
health. “ Whoartthou young man, and 
whence comeift thou?” “My name is 
Omar, and Icome from Bagdat. My 
bufinefsistoafk counfel and inftruction 
of thee.” “Sit down Omar.” “TI have 
heard, O fage!” faid Omar, having 
feated himfelf on a Perfian carpet, 
“that thou knoweft more than thofe 
whom the world calls wife.” “Thou 
haft heard amifs, Omar. I know much 
Jef than thofe whom the world calls 
wife; and, were I to live longer, per- 
haps I might know lefs than I do at 
prefent.” “I underftand thee not.” 
“T believe that—but what wouldft 


Omar. 


thon learn of me?” “Tell me what is 


the plan of this whole creation?” 
“Omar, haft thou been in the planet’ 


Scham?” “No.” Or in the planet 
Nahar?” “No.” Or in the planet 
Dfchfirah?” “Neither.” ‘Or in any 
of the fixed ftars?” “Thy queftions 
furprize me.” ‘Qur calif, on whom 
may God fhower his bleilings! keeps 
eight hundred thoufand armed men 
for the defence of his empire; and 
the {words of thefe men.are forged at 
Damafcus.” “ That Lknowright well; 
for I have feen them forged.” “ Haft 
thou, young man?” -“T have, O fon 
of wifdom.” “ So much the better— 
and when thou faweft a fword forged 
what kneweft thou then?” “I knew 
that it was a {word for the army of 
the calif.’’ But didft thou likewife 
know what the plan of operation in- 
tended by the calif, was?” “ How, in 
the name of the prophet, fhould I 
know that?” So Omar, I know not 
the plan of this creation.’’ ‘ But tell 
me then, are men created to be hap- 
py in this world?” “That I know 
not.” ‘Thou knoweft not that?’ 
“The Eternal knows it; bleffed be 
the Eternal!” But wherefore are 
men created?” ‘That they may en- 
joy life, and follow after juftice.” 
*¢ But many who enjoy life and follow 
after juftice, are yet pining in mifery ; 
whence arifes this?” The Eternal 
knows it; bleffed be the Eternal !’ 
“ Then I need not afk thee, how it 
comes that I am not happy?” “ Tell 
me thy circumftances, Omar, I will 
tell thee whether it depends on thee.” 
‘J am rich, O venerable fage ! I have 
friends in the court of the calif; I am 
beloved by the moft beautiful maiden 
of Bagdat. But life is a burthen to 
me.” That is very poffible. Thou 
art in want of every thing, becaufe 
nothing is wanting to thee.” * Doft 
thou think that my ftate can be bet- 
tered!” “Omar, the fault lies folely in 
thee.” “In me!’ “Abftain and en- 
joy-” “Is that all thy advice?” “I 
have no more to add. Follow me, and 
the fault will, at leaft, no longer be 
thine.” “ Thou art an extraordinary 
philofopher!” 
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French, and fuppofed to be written 
about the fifteenth century, in one 
duodecimo volume, which is but an 
indifferent performance ; in 1792, he 
produced a novel in feven duodecimo 
volumes, entitled, * Anna St. Ives,” 
which, though it poflefs fome claims 
to merit, has not been generally pla- 
ced in the first clafs of compofitions 
of that defcription; in 1794, the 
three firft volumes of his moft celebra- 
ted novel, entitled, “ The Adventures 
of Hugh Trevor,” made their appear- 
ance; and, in 1797, the remaining 
three volumes. In this work, Mr. 
Holcroft’s obje& feems to be to deter- 
mine what profeffion a man of prin- 
ciple, who is anxioufly defirous of pro- 
moting individual and general happi- 
nefs, fhould choofe for his fon, and to 
reprefent the progrefs of mind. ‘That 
he difplays very confiderable ability 


‘jn the execution of his idea we will 


not deny, while we exprefs our hearty 
difapprobation of certain fentiments, 
opinions, and fpeculations which his 
book contains; more efpecially as it 
is likely to attract the generality of 
readers. 

The refleQions of Mr. Holcroft, 
and his known principles, made him 
an object of fufpicion to government, 
at a late memorable and dangerous 
crifiss He was committed to the 
tower, with Hardy, Horne Took, 
Thelwall, and others, but liberated 
without undergoing a trial. In 1795, 
he publifhed a narrative of his cafe, 
&c. and an illiberal “ Letter to the 
Right Honourable Wm. Windham, 
on the Intemperance and Dangerous 
Tendency of his Public Conduct.” 


REY. VICESIMUS KNOX, D. D. 

MASTER of the Free School at 
Tunbridge, and late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. This gentle- 
man is a character of highanddelferved 
diftin&tion in the literary world. His 
firft production was “ Effays, Moral 
and Literary,” which appeared in an 
octavo volume, in 1777- Many: of 
thefe papers had been written at Col- 
lege, as voluntary exercifes, for the 
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fake of improvement, before he had 
taken his batchelor’s degree. The 
volume was fent anonynipuily as.a 
gratuitous prefent'to a publither, from 
Oxford to London, and the publiffer 
was unacquainted with the writer’s 
name or perfon for feveral months 
after its publication. Upon its favour- 
able reception the velume was repub- 
lifhed with additions and the author’s 
name, in the year following; anda 
fecond volume was added in the year 
1779+ They have fince been repub- 
lifhed, and have obtained a certain 
fiandard eftimation. In giving our 
fentiments upon thefe Effays, we fhall 
beftow the firft praife upon the manly 
refletions which, for the moft part, 
they contain. They claim likewife 
confiderable pretenfions to merit, as 
finifhed fpecimens of effay-writing, 
though they cannot be faid to rank 
abfolutely in the firft clafs of that 
fpecies of compofition. Againft a 
degree of illiberality of fentiment, 
however, which they here and there 
exhibit, and againit the fervility of 
the Fobnsonian scent, which they now 
and then bear, we muft enter a claufe, 
while we confer every eulogium upon 
the excellence of their moral ten- 
dency. Dr. Knox’s next publication 
was his excellent practical treatife, 
entitled, “ Liberal Education,” which 
appeared in one volume, o¢tavo, in 
1781. It has, fince that time, been 
enlarged and frequently reprinted, in 
two duodecimo volumes, &c. and is 
too well known to require an addi- 
tional encomium from us. Some of 
the opinions which it contains have 
been controverted,.in pamphlets, by 
Mr. Percival Stockdale and other 
writers. In 1788, Dr. Knox publifhed 
* Winter Evenings; or Lucubrations 
on Life and Letters,” in three duode- 
cimo volumes ; which have fince been 
reprinted in two volumes, o¢tavo. 
Thefe Effays have, upon the whole, 
been lefs favourably received than the 
works of this writer already mention- 
ed. Previous to this publication, Dr. 
Knox had edited, expurgate editions 
of Horace and Juvenal. In the year 
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THOMAS HOLCROFT. 


- AN inftance of the power of genius 

and ability to raife their poffeffor 
from the loweft ftation in life, (for 
to fuch an one he was born) to a cer- 
tain degree of celebrity and eftimation. 
The firft ftep in Mr. Holcroft’s career 
was that of commencing comedian. 
He was for fometime prompter to a 
theatre in Dublin, and engaged in 
many {trolling companies. He appear- 
ed for fome fucceflive feafons at Dru- 
ry Lane Theatre, without, however, 
attracting the notice of the public as 
an actor ; and he finally quitted the 
fiage in 1782. In the department of 
authorfhip he has taken various walks. 
Poetry, the drama, novel-writing, phi- 
lofophy, .and politics have feverally 
employed his pen. To excel in all 
thefe fubje€ts was certainly beyond 
the reach of his abilities, and had his 
prudence withheld him from meddling 
with politics, and his enterprifing 
fpirit fubfided ere it led him to the 
propagation of opinions of a tendency, 
pernicious to the caufes of religion 
and morality, he had, at this day, 
borne a fairer fame in the republic of 
letters. Mr. Holcroft’s firft publica 


‘ tion was a pamphlet, confifting of 


two Elegies, one on the Death of 
Mr. Foote, the other on Age; this 
appeared in the year 1777, while he 
belonged to Drury Lane Theatre. In 
1781, he produced at Covent Garden 
Theatre, the comedy of Duplicity, 
which was cenfured at its firft appear- 
ance, as being evidently the Play of a 
Player. In 1783, Mr. Holcroft pub- 
lifhed a ftrange farrago, in two vo- 
lumes, octavo, entitled, “ The Family 
Picture; or Domeftic Dialogues on 
Amiabie and Interefting SubjeGs ;” 
and alfo, “ Human Happinels ; or, 
the Sceptic,” a poem, written in imi- 
tation of Prior’s Alma, and but an 
indifferent performance. Since this 
time he has written for the ftage, the 
Noble Peafant, a comic opera; the 
Follies of a Day, a comedy, from the 
French of Beaumarchais, which was 
favourably received; the Choleric 
Fathers, a comic opera; Sedugtion, a 


comedy ; the School for Arrogance, 
a comedy, on the plan of Le Glos 
rieux ; the Road to Ruin, a comedy 
Love’s Frailties, a comedy; the De- 
ferted Daughter, a comedy ; and the 
Man of Ten Thoufand, a comedy. 
Of thefe pieces feveral poffefs but 
flender claims to merit ; the Road to 









Ruin, which appeared in 1792, and .. Fe 


had a very contiderable run, is con- 
feffedly the moft approved. In this 
piece Mr. Holcroft has taken pains 
to confult the prevailing tafte of the 
times, and, though we cannot bring 
any complimentary teftimony to that 
tafte, we muft allow him (with this 
confideration) much credit for his 
performance. Without the afliftance 
however of Mr. Lewis, or fome fuch 
confumate Goldfinch, this piece had 
made but a forry appearance. 

We come next to confider Mr. 
Holcroft as a tranflator, in which 
line he has experienced confiderable 
fuccefs, and has the merit of much 
laborious induftry, fufficient fidelity, 
and a certain degree of elegance. In 
1786, he publifhed “ Caroline of 
Litchfield,” from the French, inthree 
duodecimo volumes; in 1788, the 
Life of Baron Frederick Trenck, from 
the German, in three duodecimo 
volumes; in 1789, the. Poithumous 
Works of Frederic I]. King of Pruf- 
fia, from the French, in thirteen 
oftavo volumes ; in 1792, Lavater’s 
Effays on Phifiognomy, from the Ger- 
man, in three large octavo volumes ; 
and, in 1796, Frederic Leopold Count 
Stolberg’s Travels through Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy and Sicily, from 
the German, in two volumes, quarto. 
The tranflation of Obfonville’s Effays, 
Tales of the Caftle, and Madame 
Genlis’ Sacred Dramas, have alfo 
been attributed to his pen. 

Mr. Holcroft has moreover attra&- 
ed notice as a novel-writer. In 1786 
he publifhed, “An Amorous Tale 
of the Chafte Loves of Peter the 
Long, and of his moft honoured 
Dame Blanche Bazu, his Field Friend 
BlaizeBazu, and the Hiftory of the 
Lover’s Well,” imitated from the 
French 
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particularly upon his induftry, in hav- 
ing done fo much in the midft of con- 
ftant avocation, while fo many learned 
men, of equal ability, wanting refo- 
Intion for great endeavours, have 
paffed unbounded leifure in indolence, 
or have fat ft] and done nothing 
becaufe they difdained to do little. 


—={iiee— 
‘WYNTAS, A PASTORAL TALE. 


{zrom the German of the celebarted 
Gefner. } 


LYCAS and I came from Miletum, 
bearing our offefings to Apollo. We 
already perceived, at a diftance, the 
hill on which the Temple, adorned 
with columns of refplendent white, 
rofe from the bofom of a laurel-grove 
toward the azure vault of Heaven; 
beyond the grove our view was loft 
in the fea’s unbounded furface. It 
was mid-day. The fand burnt the 
foles of our feet, and the fun darted 
its rays fo dire&tly on our heads, that 
the fhadows of the locks of hair, which 
covered our foreheads, extended over 
the whole face. The panting lizard 
dragged himfelf with pain through 
the fern that bordered the path. No 
found was heard, fave that of the grafs- 
hopper, chiiping amidit the fcorched 
grafs. At each ftep there rofe a cloud 
of fiery duft that burnt our eyes, and 
ftuck upon our parched lips. ‘Thus 
we laboured on, opprefled by languor, 
but foon increafed our pace, when we 
- before us, even on the borders of 
r path, fome high and fpreading 
chai Their fhade was dark as night. 
Seized with a religious awe, we enter- 
ed the grove, and inhaled a- moft re 
frefhing breeze. This delicious ie 
at once afforded all that could regale 
each fenfe. The tufted trees inclofed 
a verdant fpot, watered by a pure 
and moft refrefhing ftream. The 
branches of the trees, bending with 
golden fruit, hung over the bafon ; 
and the wild rofe, jeffamine, and 
mulberry twined in rich clufters round 
their trunks. A bubbling fpring rofe 


from the foot of a monument, fur- 


rounded by honeyfuckles, the fickly 






Amyntas. 
















3a7- 
willow, and the creeping ivy.—* O 
gods !” I cried, how inchantine is 
this place! my foul venerates “the 
bounteous hand that. planted thefe 
delightful fhades. His afhes here, 
perhaps, repofe.” ‘ See here,” cries 
Lycas, “fee thofe characters, that 
appear through the branches of the 
honeyfuckle, on the front of the tomb. 
They, perhaps, will tell us who it 
was that thus vouchfafed the weary 
traveller to folace.” he raifed the 
branches with his ftaff, and read thefe 
words: Here repofe the afhes of 
Amyntas, whofe whole life was one 
continued fcene of bounteous acts: 
defirous to extend his goodnefs far 
beyond the grave, he hither Jed this 
ftream, and planted thefe trees.” 
“¢ Bleffed be thy afhes, generous man! 
May thy pofterity be forever bleffed!” 
While I was fpeaking, we perceived 
at a diftance, through the trees, fome 
one advancing towards us. It was 
a young and beauteous woman; her 
fhape was elegant; in her deport- 
ment appeared a noble fimplicity ; 
on hér arm fhe bore an earthen vafe. 
Advancing to the fountain, fhe ad- 
dreffed us in a courteous voice : “ You 
are ftrangers,” fhe faid, “ wearied, 
doubtlefs, with your tedious journey 
in the fervour of the day. Say, do 
you want any refrefhment you have 
not here met with?” “ We thank 
thee.” I replied, “we thank thee, 
amiable and beneficent woman. What 
could we with for more? The waters 
of this ftream are fo pure, fo delicious 
are thefe fruits, and thefe fhadows fo 
refrefhing. We are filled with vene- - 
ration of that worthy man, whofe 
afhes here repofe; his bounty hath’ 
anticipated every want the traveller 
can know. You feem to be of this 
country, and, doubtlefs, knew him. 
Ah! tell us, while we repofe beneath 
thefe cooling fhades, tell us who was 
this virtuous man {” The woman then 
{eating berfelf at the foot of the tomb, 
and Jeaning on the vafe, which fhe 
placed by her fide, with a gracious 
finile replied : 
[Zo Se Continued. ] 
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following he republifhed, in a fix- 
penny pamphlet, his fpirited and con- 
vicinge Letter to the Right Hon. 
Lord North, Chancellor of the Uni- 
verlity of Oxford, which had been 
annexed to the tenth edition of his 
Liberal Edi cation. His animadver- 
fions, in this Letter, have been warmly 
praifed by fome, and as violently 
cenfured by others. They thew him 
however to be endowed with the 
genuine intrepidity of a martyr; and 
he is to be revered for bis triumph 
over prejudice, for his noble and ftre- 
nuous oppolition to the barbarifm of 
education, and the vices of his univer- 
fity, who infinitely difgraces herfelf 
by negledting fo competent and 
refpetable a monitor, This Letter 
was replied to (but not anfwered) by a 
half-crown pamphlet from the Cla- 
rendon prefs, figned, “ A Refident 
Member of the Univerfity.” In 1792, 
Dr. Knox publitheda volume of “ Ser- 
mons, chiefly intended to promote 
Faith, Hope, and Charity.” Thefe 
difcourfes did not completely anfwer 
the expectations excited by the name 
prefixed to them; and are, perhaps, 
juftly amenable for a mixture of me- 
taphylical dogmata with the fimple 
doctrines of practical religion, and a 
vein of prejudice, not to fay bigotry, 
unharmonious with rational Cbristi- 
anity. Previous to this publication he 
received an American Diploma of 
D. D. and he dedicated his volume to 
lord Eardley. In a prefixed advertife- 
ment, he expreffed an apprehenfion 
that his belief of the doctrine of the 
‘Trinity might expofe him to the 
attacks of thofe who condemn, with- 
out juftice or mercy, whatever mili- 
tates againft Unitarian opinions. He, 

therefore, Solicited the general rea- 

der’s candour againft the Unitarian 

feverity; hoping that he would allow 

him te retain the opinions in which he 

had been educated, and in which he 

was confirmed by choice, without 

loading him with the imputation of 
infincerity, irrational religion, or want 

of liberality. “This was confidered 

(and we confefs not without reafon) 


by Dr. Difney, as a fevere attack on 
the Unitarians; and, undertaking 
their juftification, he wrote a tempe- 
rate, but manly and judicious expof- 
tulation with Dr. Knox. In 1793, an 
excellent little volume, entitled, ** Per- 
fonal Nobility; or, Letters to a young 
Nobleman, on the Conduct of his 
Studies, and the Dignity of the Peer- 
age,” made its appearance, and was 
with confidence attributed te Dr. 
Knox. On the 18th of Auguft in that 
year, he preached a Sermon before 
the military of Brighthelmftone, which 
gave them fo much offence, that, a 
few evenings afterward, when he and 


his family were at the theatre, a note’ 


was handed to him, defiring him to 
withdraw. Not immediately comply- 
ing with this demand, feveral officers 
came forward, infifting upon his quit- 
ting the theatre, and he was actually 
turned out. This circumftance made 
a good deal of noife, and Dr. Knox 
publifhed “ A Narrative of the Tranf 
actions relative to a Sermon, preached 
in the Parifh Church of Brighton, &c. 
with fhort Extracts from the Sermen 
and occafional Remarks,” but, though 
repeatedly called upon, he never pub- 
lifhed the Sermon complete, a circum- 
ftance which has prevented his entire 
exculpation upon that occafion. In 
1794, Dr. Knox publiflied “Antipo- 
lemus; or, the Plea of Reafon, Reli- 
gion, and Humanity againft War,” 
a fragment, tranflated in a very maf- 
terly manner from Erafmus; and, in 
the year following ‘ Chriftian Philo- 
fophy; or, an Attempt to difplay the 
Evidence and Excellence of Revealed 
Religion,” in two volumes duodecimo, 
a performance which has been branded 
as a fyftem of fanatacifm. Dr. Knox 
was, moreover, the judicious compiler 
of thofe ufeful volumes, which have 
been fo well received, and, of late, fo 
much improved, entitled, “ Elegant 
Extraéts,” in Verfe and Profe; “ Ele. 
gant Enpiftles,” and “Family Lec- 
tures.” We cannot clofe this article 
without complimenting Dr. Knox 
upon the real fervices which he has 
done the world by his literary labours ; 
and 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Weekly Magazine. 


W uo refts in yon tomb, which ftands down in the vale, 
Where the Shepherd oft wanders, and fighs?— 

Old Robin the ruftic, while fipping his ale, 

Recounted laft eve in his cot the fad tale, 
While the tears flowed in flreams from his Eyes. 


«¢ *T'was the laft Hallow-eve, fome ten years at moft, 
That William firit faw the young bride, 

A form fo enchanting no viilage could boatt, 

Of the gay, youthful vot’ries ef Bacchus the toaft, 
And her parents, the joy and the pride. 


Beneath yon tall oak, which o’erfhadows the plain, 
The village affembled 46 dance, 

While the peafants, a partner, each tried to obtain, 

And the laffes each wifhed to be pleafed but in vain, 
Young William there wandered by chance. 


With kind looks, and kind words each young ruftic advanced, 
And offered the itranger a place, 

He mildly refufed, and as gaily they danced, 

He caft round his eyes, which unluckily glanced 
On Annette, as fhe tripped with each grace. 


Young Cupid, who lurked undifcovered hard by, 
And as ufual on mifchief intent, 

With {kill threw his dart, which he placed in the eye 

Of Annette the young bride, who firit heaved a deep figh, 
And the arrow to William fhe fent. 


Old Damond who lived in yon houfe on the hill, 
Had tendered his leve to the fair, 

But all his profeffions ne’er gained her good will, 

She vowed ere fhe’d wed him, the’d bear every ill, 
And drag on a life of defpair. 


Old Damon was wealthy, his flocks ranged the field, 
His content, his delight, and his pride, 
But all thefe temptations ne’er made Annette yield, 
Till Damon his love to her parents revealed, 
And obtained the young lafs for his bride. 


The fhepherds elated had danced all the day, 
And cheerfully each played his part, 
When William the ftranger by chance paffed that way, 
And beheld the young bride, as fhe tripped it away, 
Then love firlt invaded his heart. 


He figled.as he viewed her trip gay o’er the plain, 
And he learnt this fad tale, as he fighed, 

That old Damon her hand had long tried to obtain, 

Till her parents confenting, fhe ¢eafed to complain, 
Aud became on that day Damon’s bride. 


With a look of diftrefs, and a heart of defpair, 
He wandered away from the plain, 

His mind was a prey to keen trouble and care, 

To heaven he tendered in anguifh this prayer, — 
While his breait fcarce his fighs could contain. 


“ Oh 
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APOLOGUE. 


"THERE was an image in the cit? 
of Rome which firetched forth its 
right hand, on the middle-finger of 
which was written Strike Here. For 
a long time none could underftand 
the meaning of this myfterious in- 
fcription. At length, a certain fubtle 
clerk, who came to fee this famous 
image, obferved, as the fun fhone 
agaiuft it, the fhadow of the infcribed 
finger on the ground at fome diftance. 
He immediately took a fpade, and 
began to dig exaétly on the fpot. He 
came at length to a flight of fteps, 
which defcended far under ground, 
and led him to a ftately palace. Here 
he entered a hall, where he faw a king 
and queen fitting at table, with their 
nobles, and a multitude of people, all 
clothed in rich garments. But no 
perfon fpake a word. He looked to- 
wards one corner, where he faw a 
polifhed carbuncle, which illuminated 
the whole room. In the oppolite cor- 
ner he perceived the figure of a man 
ftanding, having a bended bow with 
an arrow in his hand, as prepared to 
fhoot. On his forehead was written, 
“fam, who I am. Nothing can 
efcape my ftroke, not even yonder 
carbuncle which fhines fo bright.” 
The clerk beheld all with amazement; 
and, entering a chamber, faw the 
moft beautiful ladies working at the 
loom in purple. But all was filence. 
He then entered a ftable full of the 
moft excellent horfes: he touched 
fome of them, and they were inftantly 
turned into ftone. He next furveyed 
all the apartments of the palace, 
which abounded with whatever his 
wifhes could defire. He again vifited 
the hall, and now began to reflect 
how he fhould return; ‘ but,” fays 
he, ‘ my report of all thefe wonders 
wiil not be believed, unlefs I carry 
fomething with me.” He therefore 
took from the principal table a golden 
cup anda golden knife, and placed 
them in his bofom. The man who 
ftood in the corner with his bow, im- 
mediately fhot at the carbuncle, 
which he fhattered into a thouland 
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pieces. At that moment the hall be. 
came dark as night. In this darknefs, 
not being able to find his way, he 
continued in the fubterranous palace, 
and foon died a miferable death. 

In the moralifation of this fable, 
the fteps by which the clerk defcends 
into the earth are fuppofed to be the 
paflions. The palace, fo richly ftored, 
the world, with all its vanities and 
temptations. The figure, with the 
bow bent, is deatli; and tlie carbuncle 
is human lifee He fuxters for his 
avarice in coveting and feizing what 
was not his own; and no fooner has 
he taken the goiden knife and cup, 
that is enriched himfelf with the 
goods of this world, than he is deli- 
vered up to the gloom and horrors of 
the grave. 

ae 
ANECDOTE. 


IN the dreary times of antiquity, 
when all was fullen and ftormy among 
mankind, corporeal ftrength, fymetry, 
and beauty carried every thing before 
them. Sentiment, in thofe days, was 
undervalued, and the man who could 
throw a javelin, or dart a {pear two 
hundred yards, bore off the palm from 
honour, virtue, and philofophy. So- 
crates, after pafling great part of his 
life in teaching mankind his. ami- 
able fyftem of morality, perceived 
that the exercife of the fentimental 
faculty was but a fecondary objec 
among them; and frequently, in his 
leQures, reflected with fome acri- 
mony, on their preference of shadow 
to substance. On one of thefe occa- 
fions, a hearer interrupted Socrates, 
and faid, ‘ Socrates! mankind call 
you virtuous, and fay you were born 
fuch: be it fo; but why thus ex. 
ternally deformed.” The philofopher 
replied, ** My body and limbs are 
not indeed of the beft form; I fee, 
and acknowledge my natural infr- 
mities; and at the fame time, I 
would have you to ksow, that na- 
ture, when handing me into exift- 
ence, was too bulily employed about 
my mind to beftow much attention on 
my body.” 

ORIGINAL 








For the Weekly Magazine. 
ODE TO EASTER. 


But now is rifen as he faid— 





Poetry. 


Why thus, oh my foul, fhould our God we deride, 
And in vain with to fly from his face? 
Why our hearts, when elated with {plendour and pride 
Should forget all his favours, or wait till the tide 
Of adverfity flows in apace. 


With a faint ray of hope they behold the dim fhore, * 
And each fmiled—’twas the Smile of defpair 

The helmfman abandoned the helm, the wild roar 

Of the winds and the waves made them loudly deplore 
Their fad lot, as they heaved the quick prayer. 


Near the fhore drove the barge and the foul-rending fears 
Of the ruftics began to fubfide, 

My God! how a faint beam of hope often cheers, 

How it ftills the deep figh, and difpels quick the tears 
Of the wretch, whom misfortune has tried. 


But alas! how fhort lived were the hopes of the crew! 
The Barge was o’erturned in the waves, 

The fhepherds long ftruggled with death—till they grew 

Faint and weary, and life ftarted quick from their view, 
They ceafed ttruggling, and funk to their graves. - 


The ftranger in anguifh of foul, and poffeft 
Of a heart which all danger defied, 
Urged onward, in hopes the keen fhaft to arreft 
Of death, which, infatiate, he aimed at the breaft 
Of the tender Annette, the young bride. 


But vain all his efforts! the waves wildly rofe 
And fainting and weary he dies; 

Old Damon foon found a long end to his woes, 

He funk unlamented, by friends or by foes, 
Whom alike he was wont to defpile. 


The waves rudely fwelling, dafhed wildly around, 
The ruftics looked on with difmay, 
As collected, they flood on the beech, where they found 
Cold and hifelefs, the corpfe of Annette on the ground. 
They bore her in filence away. 


She refts in yon tomb, which ftands down in the vale, 
Where the fhepherd oft wanders and fighs 

She’s free now from trouble—no tempefts affail 

The virgin, who once was the pride of the dale”— 





Thus tpake Robin, with tears in his eyes. MENRBY. 


—>— 


The carnal paffions die! 


O glorious thought! O grateful day! 

The ftone of Grief is rolled away, 
And Faith is ftanding nigh, 

Swirr from the glorious realms above, Surrounded by religious light, 

The realms of condefcending love, 
The Cherub did appear : 

An earthquake did his meflage own, 

His countenance like lightning fhone, aE aS 


In fhining raiment pure and white, 
At whofe moit awful piercing fight, 





———- 





And rolling back the maffly flene, : : 
The foldiers fled with fear. ON LIFE. 


Ah! what availed their watchful care, [EXTEMPORE. ] 
When high omnipotence was thére, 
And all-commanding grace? 
¢* Women devout, be not aifraid, 
The fuifering Saviour here was laid, ’'Tis fubje& to the fame decay, 
| For Time and Death {weep both away. 
Behold the nallowed place.” H. 
INTELLIGENCE, 


I IFF’s the emblem of a flower, 
That buds and bloffloms in an hour; 
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Poetry. 


“ Oh God, thou who formed this young maiden fo pure, 
*« Oh preferve her in virtue’s career, 
** In her journey through life, may fhe pain ne’er endure, 
“« May her bofom feel light, and her footfteps be fure, 
** And her love for her Damon fincere.” 


He ceafed, and with mind deeply penfive, retraced 
His path back, as the flars twinkled dim, 
But the wound made by Cupid, could ne’er be effaced, 
He fighed, as he thought that Annette might have graced 
His cot, and been happy with him. 


The Owl and the Bat flitted carelefsly by, 
And the Nightingale chaunted her fong, 
The Hamlet was ftill, nought was feen in the fky, 
Save the ftars or the moon as they wandered on high, 
When William rejoined the gay throng. 





Now each ruftic prepared to retire for the night, 
Where his children their c§pes had forgot, 

The young ilranger was welcémed with joy and delight 

By Annette, the young bride, whofe heart glowed to invite 


The lone wanderer home to her cot. 


Here wrapt in foft flumbers, each ruftic enjoyed 
A Releafe from his trouble and care, 

But William was reftlefs, his heart felt a void, 

He fought for repofe, but his fleep was deftroyed, 
And he rofe in the morn in defpair. 


The fun beamed, and again of gay {ports to partake 
No young ruftic was heard to complain, 
They prepare fora fail o’er the cool-flowing lake, 
For the barge gaily riding the fhepherds forfake 
The verdant, the dew-{prinkled plain. 


Serene flowed the waters, the wind fcarce was heard, 
And the lute founded mild as the breeze, 

The fwallow dipt lightly his wings, and the bird 

Of the lake chirped his fong,—none could utter.a word 
In moments fo tranquil as thefe. 


The mind of the ftranger alone was depretft, 

He viewed not the fcene with delight, 
Still the caufe, though a fecret confined to his breaft, 
The ruftics were anxious to know and diftreft 

That he fhould not enjoy the fond fight. 


As eager they preft him the caufe to explain, 
And his bofom heaved big with the figh, 
The fky was o’ercaft, the winds rofe and the rain 
Poured in torrents—affrighted, the herds fled the plain, 
As if confcious that danger was nigh. 


The wind howled, and the waves rudely dafhed o’er the fide 
Of the barge as fhe rode in the gale, 

And as William, (with eyes wildly fixed on the bride, 

Prayed in tones of diftrefs, that the ftorm might fubfide) 
The blaft rudely fhattered the fail. 


The ruftics affrighted, gazed wildly around, 

And each looked on his friend for advice; 
Oh God! how their forced-pray’rs confufedly found, 
And in moments like thefe, howloft they abound 

In confeffions of error and vice. : 


Why 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


On Thurfday morning an accident 
happened at the houfe of Mrs. Nichols, 
fign of the Conaftoga Waggon, Market- 
fireet, which ought to ferve as a cau- 
tion amongit a thoutand others that have 
fo often been ferioufly adminiftered to 
perfons unacquainted with the ule of 
fire-arms. 

A gentleman’s fervant was intrufted 
with his mafter’s loaded piftols, and 
ordered to difcharge them previous to 
fetting out on a journey, The fervant 
Jaid them on a table in the kitchen whilft 
he was putting on his boots at the fire— 
A negro boy who was prefent, faid he 
would go out and difcharge one of them 
in the ftable yard, but returned without 
effeting it, not underftanding the nature 
of the bolt that fecures the cock ; a negro 
wench then took up the other piftol play- 
fully, and being told that it was not 
loaded and without priming—the boy 
managed to cock it for her, and when 
fhe afked him whether he would allow 
her to fnap it—he anfwered in the aflir- 
mative—fhe turned her head afide with- 
out taking any aim, and fired the piitol 
—which unfortunately was loaded, and 
the contents lodged in the cheek of the 
boy, who fell dead on the {fpot. The 
Coroner’s inquett have brought in a ver- 
di& of accidental death. 

On the 15th initant, failed for Gauda- 
loupe, the fchooner Retaliation, having 
on board eighty French prifoners, part 
of the crew of La Croyable, Sans Pareil 
and Jaloux, French privateers, lately 
captured by the public armed fhips of the 
United States. 

On Wednelday, the 13th inflant, the 
degree of Batchelor inthe Arts was con- 
ferred by the Univerfity of Pennfylvania, 
on the following young gentlemen, viz. 
William Henry, James llutchinfon, Fran- 
cis M‘Shane, and James Smith—all of 
this city—And the degree of Mafter of 
Arts, on Thomas Cadwallader, John 
Campbell, Abner Davis, John £. Latta, 
George Lee, Charles Morris, John Ott, 
Robert Patterfon, Laligman Philips, Phi- 
lip G. Prioleau, Samuel Shoemaker, Ste- 
phen R. Thomplon, and Thomas White 
—Alumni of the Univerfity 

Orders have been iffued for the troops 
of cavalry belonging to this city, anda 
troop from each of the counties of Bucks, 
Cheiier, Montgomery and Lancafter, to 
hold themfelves in readinefs to march 
on or before the 28th initant; under the 
command of Brigadier General M‘Pher- 
fon, to fupprefs the infurreGion in North- 
ampion county, 


A gentleman who arrived in town on 
laft Tuefday evening from Haerlaher’s, 
where a meeting of a number of the dif- 
fatisfied perfons from the counties of 
Bucks, Northampton and Montgomery, 
was held on Monday, informs us, that 
at a meeting (which confilted of about 
two hundred perfons) a difpofition of 
unconditional fubmiffion to the laws of 
the United States was uniformly mani- 
fefted; and that, fo far from refiftance, 
the parties who were arrefted by the 
Marfhal, and afterwards refcued are 
fome of them now on their way to 
this city. By the report of a committee 
from the feveral counties, a refolution 
correfponding with the above, was en- 
tered into. 

On the 20th inftant, Herman Hartman, 
Adam Stephen and Henry Shankweiler, 
of Miullerftown, Northampton county, 
arrived in town and delivered themfelves 
up to the Marfhal, who condu€ed them 
to Judge Peters, before whom they enter- 
ed into recognizances for their appear- 
ance, at the next Circuit Court of the 
United States. Thele meu were amongit 
the moft violent oppofers of the laws, in 
Northampton county; and we are infor- 
med that others of the principal rioters 
are on their way to this city, for the pur- 
pole of making the like fubmiffion. 

Trenton, March 19. We learn that two 
thoufand militia have received orders to 
hold themfelves in readinefs to march 
againft the Infurgents of Pennfylvania. 

New-York, March 19. Yeiterday two 
companies of federal troops marched 
from our fortifications, for the purpofe 
of being in readinels to aid in quelling 
the infurrection in the counties of North- 
ampton, Montgomery and Bucks, in the 
ftate of Pennfylvania. We are informed 
there are now under marching orders 
four hundred federal troops, who are to 
rendezvous at Briitol, to co-operate with 
the militia of Pennfylvania—all to be 
commanded by William M‘Pherfon, Eiq. 
who is appointed Brigadier General of 
the Army of the United States. 

—-—e 
MARRIAGESe 

Mr. Edmond Kinsey, to Mifs Polly 
Keegan. Mr. Yohn Bieyer, to Mrs. Ann 
Haas, all of thiscity. 

DEATHS. 

Mr. Isaac Worrall, of Frankfort. Mrs. 
Edith Howard, of this city. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Junius and N. will appear in our 
next.—ALONZO is inadmiilible. 





